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This  ethnographic  study  was  an  examination  of  the  conflicts  and  violent  behavior 
that  occurred  among  a group  of  seventeen  3-,  4-,  and  5-  year-old  children  in  a Head  Start 
classroom.  The  purposes  of  the  study  were  to  (a)  describe  and  examine  conflict- 
resolution  strategies,  with  particular  emphasis  on  those  strategies  that  involved  violent 
behavior,  and  (b)  to  examine  closely  children’s  responses  to  the  violent  behavior  of  their 
peers.  The  theoretical  perspective  of  the  study  was  grounded  in  symbolic  interactionism, 
whereby  individuals  define  and  negotiate  the  world  in  terms  of  their  relationships  and 
interactions  with  other  people. 

The  findings  of  this  nine-month  study  were  that  young  children  engaged  in  verbal 
violence,  physical  violence  and  fantasy  violence.  A small  number  of  children  in  the  group 
used  violent  behavior  regularly  and,  with  only  one  exception,  violence  was  the  domain  of 
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the  boys  in  the  group.  Children’s  responses  to  the  violent  behavior  of  their  peers  included 
voicing  objections,  asking  for  help,  physical  violence  and  fear.  There  were  25  incidents 
of  violent  language  and  28  incidents  of  physical  violence  during  the  nine-month 
observation  period.  Violent  behavior  occurred  in  areas  of  the  classroom  that  were  less 
closely  supervised  by  teachers,  such  as  the  block  area  and  free-play  activity  centers. 

This  descriptive  study  furthers  awareness  of  young  children’s  behaviors  during 
conflict  and  the  context  in  which  violent  behaviors  occur.  It  provides  a basis  for 
recommending  practices  that  teachers  and  parents  may  implement  to  help  children  find 
peaceful  conflict-resolution  strategies. 


CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


Violence  pervades  the  lives  of  children  and  hits  hardest  those  who  live  in  poverty. 
In  1992  in  the  U.S.,  5,379  children  and  teens  were  killed  by  guns.  Of  this  number,  63 
percent  died  of  homicide,  about  26  percent  were  suicides,  and  9 percent  died  in  gun 
related  accidents.  Between  3.3  million  and  10  million  children  are  exposed  to  domestic 
violence  each  year,  and  3 children  die  each  day  from  child  abuse.  Since  the  mid-1980s, 
firearm  deaths  among  young  black  males  have  more  than  tripled.  In  1991,  the  homicide 
rate  for  this  group  reached  a level  of  124  homicides  per  100,000.  In  1993,  15.7  million 
U.S.  children  lived  in  poverty,  the  highest  number  in  30  years  (Children's  Defense  Fund, 
1995).  Children  who  grow  up  in  poverty  are  at  greater  risk  of  becoming  victims  of 
premature  death,  physical  impairment,  school  failure,  abuse  and  neglect,  extreme 
behavioral  problems,  and  delinquency  (Children’s  Defense  Fund,  1998).  The  violence  in 
society  affects  most  directly  those  children  who  live  in  the  poorest  neighborhoods,  where 
problems  beset  families  who  struggle  to  raise  their  children. 

Children  bring  aggressive  behaviors  into  the  early  childhood  classroom,  and 
teachers  frequently  feel  powerless  in  countering  the  effects  of  the  violence  that  surrounds 
children  in  their  lives.  Early  childhood  educators  report  an  increased  number  of 
aggressive  acts  by  young  children  directed  toward  their  peers  and  toward  adults  (Parry, 
1993).  Violent  behavior  is  learned  behavior,  and  it  is  learned  over  a period  of  time  by 
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some  children  as  a response  to  conflict  (Young  & Chiland,  1994).  Children  may  use 
violence  because  they  have  observed  the  use  of  violence  as  a means  of  responding  to 
situations  of  conflict.  Some  children  do  not  have  alternative  ways  to  resolve  conflict  and 
must  be  taught  to  find  peaceful  ways  of  dealing  with  conflict.  For  some  children,  this  task 
may  require  serious  intervention,  especially  if  the  violence  they  have  observed  is  severe 
and  directed  towards  themselves  or  someone  close  to  them.  More  than  one  million  cases 
of  abuse  or  neglect  were  confirmed  in  this  country  in  1993  (Children's  Defense  Fund, 
1995)  and  domestic  violence  is  the  biggest  single  cause  of  injuries  to  women,  accounting 
for  more  admissions  to  hospital  than  rapes,  muggings  and  road  accidents  combined 
(UNICEF,  1995).  Local  newspapers  report  a growing  incidence  of  domestic  violence, 
with  an  increase  nationwide  of  70  per  cent  since  1989  (Fisher  & Swirko,  1995).  Children 
who  are  victims  of  violence  or  direct  observers  of  violent  behavior  in  close  relationships 
frequently  learn  patterns  of  violence  early  in  their  lives  (Rydelius,  1994).  Violence  in  real 
life  affects  many  children.  Still  more  are  subject  to  constant  exposure  to  violence  in  the 
media.  Very  young  children  are  sometimes  unable  to  distinguish  between  reality  and 
fantasy  and  may  not  understand  that  violence  in  the  media  is  fictional.  The  effects  of 
media  violence  on  children's  behavior  have  been  documented  for  several  years  now,  but 
largely  ignored  as  a factor  contributing  to  the  overall  violence  in  society  (Slaby,  Roedell, 
Arezzo,  & Hendrix,  1995). 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

Slaby,  Roedell,  Arezzo,  and  Hendrix  (1995)  write  that  early  childhood  classrooms 
must  be  safe  havens  for  young  children,  places  where  violence  of  any  kind  is  not 
tolerated.  However,  to  achieve  such  a social  environment  requires  much  more  than 
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simply  setting  forth  non-violence  as  a classroom  rule.  The  enormity  of  today's  problems 
demands  serious  intervention  by  teachers  to  teach  children  how  to  recognize  violence  and 
how  to  use  alternative  behaviors.  Teachers  need  strategies  for  empowering  children  to 
know  how  to  respond  to  the  behavior  of  others  who  use  violence  in  their  interactions 
(Carlsson-Paige  & Levin,  1992). 

Many  conflict-resolution  programs  and  violence-prevention  curricula  focus  on 
older  elementary  children  and  adolescents.  However,  these  programs  may  be  too  late  for 
children  in  whom  patterns  of  violent  and  gender  stereotypical  behavior  that  can  include 
violence  or  mistrust  have  already  been  established  (Parry,  1993).  Early  intervention  may 
be  essential  if  patterns  of  behavior  are  to  be  changed.  Some  conflict  resolution  programs 
have  been  designed  for  use  with  preschool  children  (Parry,  1993).  However  there  has 
been  valid  criticism  of  these  programs  because  they  tend  to  isolate  the  problems  of 
conflict  and  violence  and  place  them  apart  from  everyday  life  (Kamii,  Clark,  & 

Dominick,  1995).  Kamii,  Clark  and  Dominick  argue  that  violence  prevention  needs  to  be 
rooted  in  a constructivist  curriculum  based  firmly  in  Piagetian  theory  of  child 
development,  in  which  the  aim  is  to  encourage  moral  and  intellectual  autonomy. 

In  order  to  design  effective  violence  prevention  programs  that  are 
developmentally  appropriate  for  preschool  children,  there  is  a need  to  examine  the  nature 
of  conflicts  that  arise  in  young  children’s  interactions,  how  these  conflicts  arise,  and  the 
strategies  children  use  to  resolve  conflicts  both  successfully  and  unsuccessfully. 

Programs  based  on  classroom  research  will  be  more  effective  and  more  appropriate.  It  is 
helpful  for  teachers  and  curriculum  specialists  to  know  the  kinds  of  problems  that  arise 
and  cause  violent  conflict,  as  well  as  the  skills  children  use  to  solve  their  problems. 


Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  describe  and  examine  conflict  resolution 
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strategies  used  by  3-,  4-,  and  5-year-old  children  in  a Head  Start  classroom,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  those  strategies  that  involved  violent  behavior.  A further  purpose 
was  to  examine  closely  children's  responses  to  the  aggressive  and  violent  behavior  of 
their  peers. 

Many  early  childhood  educators  are  seeking  ways  to  counter  the  effects  of 
violence  and  give  children  the  tools  to  deal  with  conflict  in  their  lives.  Research  has 
demonstrated  that  very  young  children  can  understand  quite  complex  social  interactions 
and  change  the  way  they  interact  with  each  other  (DiMartino,  1990;  Parry,  1993). 
Violence  is  a learned  behavior,  and  children  can  learn  tools  and  techniques  to  recognize 
and  resist  violence  in  their  lives  (Slaby,  Roedell,  Arezzo,  & Hendrix,  1995).  In  the  same 
way,  conflict-resolution  skills  can  be  learned  and  developed  by  quite  young  children. 
Several  programs  have  been  devised  and  used  successfully  in  classrooms  (Carlsson-Paige 
& Levin,  1992;  Lantieri,  1995;  Parry,  1993). 

There  is  a wealth  of  research  into  children's  conflicts,  their  aggressive  behaviors, 
victimization  of  peers,  social  order  and  isolates  etc.,  and  I will  review  this  research  in  my 
literature  review.  However,  an  ethnographic  study  examining  the  nature  of  children's 
conflicts,  and  the  interactions  that  occur  as  conflicts  are  resolved  provides  valuable 
information  to  educators  and  researchers,  especially  those  who  are  seeking  to  base 
conflict-resolution  and  violence-prevention  programs  in  research  findings. 


Theoretical  Perspective 
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In  this  study  I explored  the  theory  that  some  children  were  more  skilled  and  some 
less  skilled  at  maintaining  peaceful  interactions  with  others,  at  "getting  along."  Berger 
and  Luckman  (1966)  write  that  the  reality  of  everyday  life  is  a shared  experience,  that  we 
build  our  knowledge  of  the  world  through  interactions  with  others;  "the  most  important 
experience  of  others  takes  place  in  the  face-to-face  situation,  which  is  the  prototypical 
case  of  social  interaction.  All  others  are  derivatives  of  it"  (p.  28). 

The  "other"  is  fully  real  in  a face-to-face  situation,  where  there  are  no  rigid 
patterns  of  interactions.  Such  situations  are  highly  flexible,  allowing  for  a multiplicity  of 
responses.  According  to  Berger  and  Luckman,  there  is  ongoing  negotiation  with  others  in 
face-to-face  situations,  depending  on  how  each  individual  perceives  the  other.  They 
further  write  that  others  are  apprehended  as  "types",  e.g.  teacher,  student,  parent,  and  that 
the  continued  negotiation  that  occurs  is  modified  by  one's  understanding  of  the  other's 
"type."  A young  child,  for  example,  might  behave  differently  towards  someone 
perceived  as  a teacher,  than  towards  a parent  figure. 

Goffman  (1967)  also  writes  of  human  experience  as  a world  of  social  encounters. 
He  writes  that  human  beings  are  constantly  engaged  in  the  work  of  presenting  and 
maintaining  a "face"  to  the  world.  Goffman  calls  this  phenomenon  "face-work"  and 
writes,  "the  term  face  may  be  defined  as  the  positive  social  value  a person  effectively 
claims  for  himself  by  the  line  others  assume  he  has  taken  during  a particular  contact”  (p. 
5). 

Goffman  points  out  that  much  of  the  language  we  use  concerning  social 
encounters  includes  the  word  "face."  We  talk  of  "losing  face,"  of  "saving  face,"  and  of 
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being  "shamefaced."  Goffman  also  writes  that  individuals  may  prevent  threats  to  one's 
face  by  avoiding  situations  where  threats  might  occur  in  a kind  of  gracious  withdrawal. 
Human  rituals  serve  to  maintain  face  and  teachers  of  young  children  spend  much  of  their 
time  teaching  and  preserving  these  rituals,  in  the  form  of  manners  and  socially  acceptable 
behavior. 

Hatch's  (1987)  work  builds  on  Erving  Goffman's  theory  that  social  interactions 
are  largely  concerned  with  "face-work"  or  impression  management.  Hatch  writes  that 
individual  self  concepts  are  socially  constructed  and  so  must  be  maintained  in  social 
interactions.  People's  perceptions  of  themselves  are  largely  affected  by  how  they  believe 
others  perceive  them.  Hatch  studied  kindergarten  children  and  found  this  to  be  true  for 
them,  as  for  adults.  Children,  too,  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  impression  management 
and  face-saving  as  they  went  about  their  play. 

While  one  would  not  expect  young  children  of  three  and  four  years  to  have  the 
skills  to  negotiate  interactions  in  the  same  way  adults  do,  it  is  clear  that  they  begin  early 
in  life  to  learn  these  skills.  It  is  possible  that  some  children  are  unable  to  perceive  others 
clearly,  to  understand  their  otherness  fully,  or  to  comprehend  that  it  is  possible  to 
negotiate  social  situations  with  others,  instead  of  resorting  to  violent  behavior  to  control 
interactions. 

On  the  other  hand,  children  who  appear  to  be  skilled  at  solving  problems,  may 
have  a strong  awareness  of  others  and  be  skilled  at  negotiating  interactions  with  others. 
Malloy  and  McMurray  (1996)  in  their  study  of  peer  conflict  in  an  integrated  preschool 
setting  found  that  one  method  children  used  to  resolve  conflict  was  to  work  towards  a 
win-win  situation  and  to  continue  playing  together.  In  an  incident  they  documented,  two 
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girls  began  to  argue  over  one  toy  that  was  a part  of  their  game;  both  children  wanted  to 
take  possession  of  the  toy.  After  a very  brief  disagreement,  one  girl  suggested  they 
remove  the  toy  and  play  without  it.  Both  agreed  and  the  play  continued.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  how  this  same  scene  could  have  played  out  if  the  children  were  less  skilled  at 
resolving  conflict.  In  this  study,  I examined  the  premise  that  some  children  consistently 
find  ways  to  cooperate  with  each  other  and  find  win-win  situations,  in  which  their  play 
and  interactions  are  both  harmonious  and  sophisticated.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
two  playmates  in  Malloy  and  McMurray's  study  were  girls. 

Some  children,  in  contrast,  appear  to  be  consistently  unable  to  maintain  peaceful 
play  situations  and  are  constantly  involved  in  verbally  or  physically  aggressive  behavior 
towards  others.  They  appear  unable  or  unwilling  to  play  cooperatively,  and,  in  some 
cases,  appear  to  actively  seek  out  conflict.  Some  appear  to  seek  to  dominate  interactions 
and  play  situations  to  the  point  where  dominance  spoils  their  own  play  and  the  play  of 
others  (Farver,  1996). 

It  is  hard  to  see  what  satisfaction  is  gained  from  such  behavior,  unless  it  is  a sense 
of  wielding  power  over  others.  If  this  is  the  case,  we  must  somehow  teach  young  children 
that  power  and  dominance  of  others  are  not  worthy  goals.  While  symbolic  interactionists 
believe  that  human  interactions  are  governed  by  patterns  and  rituals,  these  patterns  are 
not  necessarily  rigid.  Hewitt  (1976)  writes  that  while  social  life  is  highly  repetitive, 
patterns  may  change  and  sometimes  quite  rapidly.  He  writes,  "people  are  not  thoroughly 
and  passively  socialized  to  accept  and  reproduce  culture  and  society,  for  under  many 
circumstances  they  resist  and  rebel,  finding  ways  to  escape  from  the  patterns  of  conduct 
that  are  urged  upon  them"  (p.  7). 
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If  we  accept  that  learned  aggression  and  violence  form  a part  of  these  patterns  of 
conduct  urged  upon  children  by  a variety  of  cultural  forces,  it  seems  entirely  possible  and 
hopeful,  then,  that  these  patterns  in  young  children  can  be  changed,  if  we  can  find  the 
means  to  introduce  children  to  more  peaceful  patterns  of  interaction.  There  is  an  urgent 
need  to  find  ways  to  intervene  and  change  patterns  of  aggression  and  violence  in  young 
children.  Recent  acts  of  extreme  violence  by  middle-school  and  high-school  children 
raise  questions  about  the  safety  of  our  schools,  and  have  made  parents  fearful  for  their 
children.  These  violent  children  have  described  themselves  as  angry  and  out  of  control 
and  have  threatened  to  commit  acts  of  violence.  If  we  can  identify  children  at  risk  of 
developing  patterns  of  extreme  anger  and  violence,  we  may  be  able  to  intervene  early 
enough  to  change  those  patterns  and  teach  children  alternative  ways  to  cope  with  their 
feelings,  ways  which  do  not  involve  behaviors  that  hurt  and  victimize  others.  Somehow, 
we  must  find  ways  to  encourage  children  to  "resist  and  rebel"  against  the  cultural  forces 
that  encourage  violent  behavior.  One  major  aspect  of  modem  culture  that  is  very  difficult 
to  counteract  is  the  media,  which  is  powerful,  indeed,  in  its  influence  on  young  minds 
(Centerwall,  1994). 

Cohn  (1996)  writes  that  as  a society  we  must  actively  teach  children  to  be  caring 
and  compassionate  towards  others  for  no  lesser  reason  than  the  survival  of  society  and  of 
individuals  within  society.  She  writes  of  the  growing  self-centerdness  and  narcissism  that 
exist  in  this  nation,  documented  by  mental  health  professionals,  and  argues  that  for  their 
own  good,  as  well  as  the  good  of  the  community,  children  must  be  taught  the  ethics  of 
caring  and  compassion. 

Researchers  generally  agree  that  children  who  have  the  capacity  to  be  empathic 
and  caring  toward  others  and  the  motivation  and  courage  to  stand  up  for  what  they 
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believe  is  right  perform  better  socially,  academically,  and  in  their  adult  careers 
than  do  children  who  are  not  empathic.  In  addition,  there  is  evidence  that  children 
who  care  about  others  and  are  involved,  even  in  small  ways,  in  helping  people  in 
need  feel  better  about  themselves  and  are  at  lower  risk  of  experiencing 
depression.  This  finding  is  particularly  important  because,  by  all  accounts,  the 
national  rates  of  childhood  depression  and  attempted  suicide  are  steadily  rising. 
(P-15) 

Cohn  describes  the  early  stages  of  teaching  caring  as  fostering  an  understanding 
that  others  have  feelings  and  that  our  actions  can  influence  the  feelings  of  others. 
Children  who  consistently  act  aggressively  towards  others,  even  inflict  physical  pain  on 
them,  are  failing  to  consider  the  feelings  of  others.  Of  course,  almost  all  children  hit  or 
kick  or  lash  out  in  some  way  in  anger  once  in  a while,  but  most  show  remorse  and  a 
desire  to  resume  peaceful  interaction  after  the  anger  has  passed.  But  some  children,  who 
are  consistently  involved  in  aggressive  behavior,  may  not  be  learning  what  it  means  to 
show  empathy.  Cohn  writes  that  empathy  is  learned  through  the  actions  and  words  of  the 
adults  closest  to  children.  Parents  are,  of  course,  the  primary  teachers  of  values,  but 
preschool  teachers,  especially  those  in  full-day  programs,  may  influence  children  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  development  of  a caring  and  compassionate  attitude  toward  others. 
Some  conflict-resolution  and  anti-violence  curricula  emphasize  the  need  for  children  to 
express  to  aggressive  children  that  they  do  not  like  it  when  they  are  hurt.  To  teach 
empathy  and  compassion,  it  may  be  necessary  to  add  another  component  - teaching 
children  to  stand  up  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  their  classmates  and  peers,  when 
someone  is  behaving  violently.  Compassion  requires  action  on  behalf  of  someone  in 
trouble. 

I began  with  the  premise  that  it  was  likely  that  gender  plays  a significant  role  in 
determining  whether  a child  is  generally  engaged  in  peaceful  interactions  or  in  violent 
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ones.  In  a pilot  study  I observed  very  few  conflicts  that  involved  girls.  Indeed,  the  girls 
appeared  to  favor  the  areas  where  conflict  was  least  likely  to  occur,  i.e.  the  activities  that 
were  directly  supervised  by  one  of  the  teachers.  Other  researchers  (Zahn-Waxler,  Cole, 
Richardson,  Friedman,  Michel,  & Belouad  1994;  Crick  & Grotpeter,  1995)  also  found 
gender  differences  in  children’s  aggressive  behaviors.  If  this  gender  difference  bears  out, 
researchers  may  need  to  look  very  closely  at  the  ways  girls  and  boys  are  socialized  in  the 
nineties  to  determine  whether  we  are  encouraging  boys  to  be  more  aggressive  in  our 
society. 


Questions 

The  main  guiding  question  for  this  study  was  as  follows:  What  kinds  of  conflict 
arise  among  3-,  4-  and  5-year-old  children  in  a Head  Start  classroom  in  an  Educational 
Research  Center  for  Child  Development?  Other  research  questions  included:  (a)  What 
were  the  classroom  contexts  that  precipitated  conflict?  (b)  What  strategies  did  young 
children  use  to  attempt  to  resolve  conflicts  in  their  play  and  interactions?  (c)  What  were 
the  results  of  children's  attempts  to  resolve  conflict?  (d)  What  strategies  did  children  use 
to  counter  the  violent  behavior  of  their  peers?  The  research  focused  also  on  ways  in 
which  the  children's  conflict-resolution  strategies  changed  as  they  became  familiar  with 
each  other  over  a six  month  period,  and  as  they  became  a part  of  the  classroom  culture. 

An  ethnographic  researcher  seeks  to  uncover  the  culture  of  the  group  being 
studied  (Spradley,  1980).  Ethnographers  rarely  go  into  the  field  with  a clearly  formed 
hypothesis  and  a strict  linear  sequence  of  research,  but  conduct  research  that  is  cyclical  in 
nature.  As  data  is  collected  and  analyzed,  patterns  of  behavior  emerge  and  become  clear 
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to  the  researcher.  Consequently,  I anticipated  that  new  questions  might  arise  during  the 
course  of  the  research  and  that  these  might  then  guide  the  course  of  the  study. 

Some  further  questions  I examined  were  the  following:  What  circumstances  lead 
to  violent  behaviors  in  the  classroom?  Are  individual  children  consistent  in  the  strategies 
they  use  to  resolve  conflict?  Do  some  children  have  skills  they  use  to  resolve  violent 
conflict  effectively  while  others  appear  to  lack  these  skills?  How  does  the  time  of  day, 
or  the  length  of  a child's  day  at  school  become  a factor  in  violent  behavior?  how  does 
adult  intervention  affect  the  way  children  resolve  conflict?  Over  the  course  of  my 
observations,  it  became  increasingly  clear  that  some  children  consistently  used  violent 
and  aggressive  behavior  when  conflict  arose.  Violence,  for  them,  was  clearly  an 
interactive  device  that  they  called  into  play  during  conflict.  It  also  became  clear  that  there 
were  patterns  of  responses  that  the  children  used  when  confronted  by  violence.  These 
patterns  of  violence  and  response  became  the  focus  of  my  research  as  it  became  clear  that 
violent  behavior  was  extremely  destructive  and  disruptive  of  relationships  and 
interactions. 

This  was  an  ethnographic  study  of  the  children's  conflict-resolution  strategies. 

The  main  method  of  data  collection  was  participant  observation  of  children's  interactions. 
I also  conducted  interviews  of  children  and  teachers  about  the  ways  in  which  children 
resolve  conflicts.  The  teachers  began  by  collecting  data  also  when  they  observed  violent 
or  aggressive  interactions,  but  lack  of  time  to  stop  their  classroom  activities  made  it 
impossible  for  them  to  continue. 


Significance  of  the  Study 
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The  study  provides  important  documentation  of  the  strategies  that  young  children 
use  during  their  play  and  interactions  to  resolve  the  conflicts  that  occur  on  a daily  basis.  It 
presents  detailed  documentation  of  these  strategies  and  provides  useful  information  for 
teachers  and  professionals  who  are  involved  in  devising  curriculum  materials  for  conflict- 
resolution  and  violence-prevention  programs.  The  study  documents  and  explains  the 
strategies  that  children  used  to  resolve  conflict  and,  additionally,  those  they  used  to 
respond  to  or  to  counter  violent  behavior. 

We  know  much  about  children's  aggressive  behaviors  and  their  conflicts  from 
research  that  has  already  been  conducted.  This  research  is  reviewed  in  the  next  section. 
We  know  that  aggression  tends  to  occur  when  the  atmosphere  in  the  context  of  play  is 
tense  and  negative  (DeRosier,  Cillessen,  Coie,  & Dodge,  1994).  We  know  that  serious 
behavioral  and  relational  problems  may  arise  for  children  who  are  victims,  and  well  as 
those  who  exhibit  aggressive  behaviors  (Schwartz,  Dodge,  & Coie,  1993).  We  know 
about  the  incidence  of  conflict  that  arises  in  preschool  classrooms  and  the  outcomes  of 
those  conflicts  (Jordan,  Cowan,  & Roberts,  1995;  Fabes  & Eisenberg,  1992).  However, 
this  study  offers  more  information  about  the  nature  of  the  conflicts  that  arise  in  preschool 
classrooms  and  the  influence  of  environmental  and  contextual  factors.  It  also  offers  more 
information  on  ways  children  diffuse  conflict  or  use  interactive  skills  to  turn  potential 
conflicts  into  situations  where  both  children  appear  to  win.  In  addition  it  presents 
important  information  about  the  ways  that  children  use  violence  and  respond  to  the 
violent  behavior  of  their  peers. 
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The  results  of  the  study  also  help  to  explain  why  some  children  more  than  others 
react  violently  to  situations  of  conflict,  and  the  study  results  may  assist  in  identifying  the 
skills  that  children  need  to  avoid  violence  in  their  interactions.  This  study  provides 
teachers  with  useful  information  for  organizing  their  classroom  environments  and  daily 
schedules  by  identifying  successful  and  problematic  classroom  arrangements  and 
activities.  The  study  also  identifies  teacher  and  parent  strategies  that  help  to  diffuse 
violence  and  educate  children  in  alternatives  to  violent  behaviors. 


CHAPTER  2 

REVIEW  OF  THE  RELATED  LITERATURE 


There  is  a large  body  of  literature  on  the  broad  topic  of  conflict  and  aggression  in 
children.  Much  of  the  research  in  this  field  takes  a psychological  perspective  to  the  study 
of  conflict,  focusing  on  individual  children  and  the  factors  that  may  influence  the 
development  of  aggressive  behaviors  in  the  individual.  There  is  a growing  body  of 
research  published  in  this  area  that  takes  a sociological  perspective  to  conflict  among 
young  children  and  examines  the  individual  in  relationship  to  the  social  context  in  which 
he  or  she  must  function.  A sociological  perspective  offers  insight  into  the  intention  that 
children  have  when  they  become  involved  in  conflicts  or  aggressive  behavior  and 
provides  educators  with  important  information  on  which  to  base  new  educational 
practice.  It  also  provides  an  exploration  of  some  of  the  societal  context  that  forms  the 
background  for  children’s  aggressive  behavior. 

In  the  first  section  of  this  literature  review,  I will  summarize  research  into  young 
children’s  interactions  with  their  peers  and  literature  that  deals  with  social  competence  in 
young  children.  I will  focus  mainly  on  qualitative  studies  in  the  field  and  on  studies  that 
examine  children  s status  with  their  peers  and  how  that  status  is  achieved  and  maintained. 

The  second  section  concerns  conflicts  between  peers  and  among  groups  and 

contains  reports  of  research  into  the  nature  of  conflict  and  into  patters  of  conflict 

resolution  among  young  children.  In  the  third  section  I will  review  literature  on  the 

effects  of  community  violence  on  young  children.  In  the  fourth  section  I will  focus  on 
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studies  of  aggression  in  young  children.  Research  in  this  field  is  largely  quantitative. 
Finally  I will  review  literature  about  ethnographic  methodology  and  qualitative  research 
in  education. 


Social  Interactions  and  Social  Competence  in  Young  Children 

Parents  and  teachers  alike  emphasize  the  importance  of  developing  good  social 

skills  in  young  children.  Many  see  the  teaching  of  social  skills  as  the  primary  function  of 

preschool.  Teaching  children  to  get  along  with  others  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  that 

parents  enroll  their  children  in  a preschool.  During  my  years  as  a preschool  director  and 

teacher,  I have  heard  many  parents  say  that  at  the  age  of  three  years,  they  feel  their  child 

is  ready  to  branch  out  and  learn  to  play  and  share  with  other  children.  Some  children 

appear  to  be  already  well  equipped  with  these  skills  by  the  age  of  three  while  others  seem 

to  lack  skills  in  social  interactions.  Kostelnik,  Stein,  Whiren,  and  Soderman  provide  a 

useful  outline  of  the  components  of  social  competence  in  young  children: 

In  the  United  States,  children  are  generally  viewed  as  more  socially  competent 
when  they  are  responsible  rather  than  irresponsible;  independent  versus 
Suggestible;  friendly,  not  hostile;  cooperative  instead  of  resistive;  purposeful 
rather  than  aimless;  and  self-  controlled,  not  impulsive.  Other  behaviors 
associated  with  social  competence  include  giving  and  receiving  emotional 
support,  social  Awareness,  processing  information  accurately,  communicating, 
problem-solving,  and  self-monitoring,  (p.  2) 

The  authors  point  out  that  social  competence  is  desirable  in  children  because  socially 

competent  children  are  happier  than  less  competent  peers  and  generally  more  successful 

in  interactions  and  more  popular  and  satisfied.  Social  competence  emerges  over  time  and 

is  influenced  by  experience  and  developmental  factors,  but  even  preschoolers  can 

demonstrate  the  beginnings  of  social  competence.  Thus  it  is  generally  viewed  as  essential 
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that  early  childhood  programs  focus  on  social  competence  for  each  child's  ultimate 
happiness  and  success.  Children  who  have  little  self-control  and  appear  to  be  unaware  of 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  others  may  find  life  more  difficult,  unless  these  skills  can  be 
fostered  and  encouraged. 

Researchers  have  explored  several  aspects  of  children's  skills  in  social 
interactions  using  a variety  of  research  methodologies.  Some  researchers  have  used 
ethnographic  methodologies  that  attempt  to  "get  inside"  the  world  of  the  child  and 
understand  the  child's  construction  of  reality.  Participant  observation  is  the  primary 
method  of  research  used  by  qualitative  researchers  to  gain  insights  into  young  children's 
interactions,  because  this  method  allows  the  researcher  to  become,  as  much  as  possible,  a 
part  of  the  world  of  the  young  child. 

A significant  body  of  research  into  children's  interactions  was  begun  in  the  1 920s 
and  1930s  when  researchers  began  to  observe  closely  the  behavior  and  play  of  young 
children  (Renshaw,  1981).  Much  of  this  research  used  a fusion  of  methodological 
approaches  to  give  a well-rounded  picture  of  children's  behaviors  and  interactions. 
Renshaw  writes  that  following  World  War  II  researchers  changed  their  focus  to 
adult-child  interactions,  and  it  was  not  until  the  late  1970s  that  researchers  began  to 
examine  once  again  interactions  among  children.  These  researchers,  like  those  of  the 
1920s  and  1930s,  spent  large  amounts  of  time  closely  observing  children  in  a natural 
setting. 

Corsaro  (1981)  studied  the  interactions  of  young  children  in  their  school  setting. 
He  examined  friendship  groups  among  3 and  4 year  old  children.  He  found  that  the 
children  in  his  study  rarely  played  alone  and  when  they  found  themselves  alone,  they 
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tried  to  gain  access  to  play  situations  with  others.  He  found  that  the  desire  not  to  be  left 
alone  frequently  led  to  conflict. 

Because  of  their  recognition  of  the  fragility  of  peer  interaction  and  the  multiple 
sources  of  disruption  in  the  nursery  school,  children  who  were  participating  in 
peer  activities  often  protected  the  interaction  by  resisting  children  who  attempted 
to  gain  access.  These  two  patterns  led  to  recurrent  conflict.  In  these  conflict 
situations,  the  children  occasionally  used  claims  of  friendship  in  attempts  to  gain 
access  and  denial  of  friendship  as  a basis  for  exclusion,  (p.  234) 

It  appears  that  children’s  desires  not  to  be  excluded  and  left  alone  leads  them  to  behaviors 

that  subsequently  exclude  others.  Corsaro  found  that  young  children  appear  to  need  to 

protect  their  own  relationships,  if  necessary,  at  the  expense  of  other  children’s 

relationships.  Inclusion  and  exclusion  in  play  groups  was  frequently  an  important  factor 

in  the  study  Corsaro  conducted.  Children  constantly  referred  to  peers  in  terms  of  being  or 

not  being  Amy  friend.  Above  all,  Corsaro’s  study  points  out  the  fragility  of  young 

children’s  interactions. 

Hatch,  too,  studied  the  relationships  children  formed  among  peers  in  his  studies  of 
young  children's  interactions.  Hatch's  work  (1987,  1988, 1995)  builds  on  Erving 
Goffman's  theory  that  social  interactions  are  largely  concerned  with  "facework"  or 
impression  management.  Hatch  writes  that  individual  self-concepts  are  socially 
constructed  and  so  must  be  maintained  in  social  interactions.  People's  perceptions  of 
themselves  are  largely  affected  by  how  they  believe  others  perceive  them.  In  his  study  of 
kindergarten  children.  Hatch  (1987)  found  this  to  be  true  for  them  as  for  adults.  Young 
children,  too,  engage  in  impression  management  and  face-saving,  concerning  themselves 
with  the  face  they  are  presenting  to  the  world,  and  desiring  to  create  and  preserve  an 
image  of  themselves. 
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While  Hatch  studied  the  responses  of  individuals  to  the  larger  group,  Ross  and 

Rogers  (1990)  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  group  context  when  conducting  research 

into  young  children's  interactions.  Their  study  suggests  that  social  competence  cannot  be 

regarded  as  simply  an  individual  attribute,  but  must  be  viewed  within  a social  context. 

The  group  is  comprised  of  individuals  who  each  carry  a definition  of  their  own  self.  Ross 

and  Rogers  write  that  social  situations  place  demands  on  individuals  who  must  interpret 

and  respond  to  that  situation  to  be  successful  in  the  group  context. 

Social  competence  cannot  be  viewed  as  an  attribute  of  an  individual  but  must  be 
examined  within  the  context  of  on-going  social  interaction.  That  is,  social 
competence  will  be  influenced  by  the  environment  and  social  demands  of  the 
particular  situation,  each  individual's  perception  of  the  situation  prior  to  entering 
it,  the  definition  of  self  and  others  held  by  each  individual  involved,  and  the 
language  competence  of  each  child,  (p.24) 

The  authors  found  that  some  children  appeared  to  be  unable  to  gain  access  to  a 

social  group  or  failed  to  find  a way  to  interact  in  a way  other  than  dominating  the  group. 

They  emphasize  that  teachers  must  work  to  help  children  "read"  social  situations  and 

better  understand  the  words  and  actions  of  their  peers. 

Lubeck  (1985)  conducted  ethnographic  research  in  two  very  different  early 

childhood  settings,  one  comprised  of  African  American  children  and  teachers,  the  other 

all  European  American.  Lubeck  was  interested  in  the  dynamics  of  the  two  settings,  in  the 

teaching  approach  of  the  teachers,  as  well  as  their  interactions  with  the  children  and  the 

culture  that  prevailed  within  each  classroom.  Lubeck  writes  that  in  the  early  years 

children  construct  their  view  of  the  world  with  the  help  of  those  around  them.  She  writes: 

Adults  and  older  children  help  the  young  child  to  learn  the  rules  of  group 
membership:  who  will  help,  what  is  important,  how  to  be,  why  some  things  are 
done  and  not  others.  This  complex  process  is  the  means  by  which  a human  infant 
becomes  a member  of  a human  group  and  the  means  by  which  distinct  groups  (for 
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example  tribes,  sub-cultures  and  social  classes)  are  reproduced  and  perpetuated 

(P-13) 

Enculturation  consists  of  learning  the  social  rules  of  a group,  internalizing  the 
values  and  mores,  and  learning  its  social  structure  and  hierarchy.  Teachers  play  a vital 
role  in  passing  along  the  culture  to  the  very  young.  Lubeck  found  the  cultures  of  the  two 
classrooms  that  she  studied  to  be  very  different.  Teachers  in  the  all-white  classroom  took 
an  individual  approach  to  their  teaching,  emphasizing  individual  responsibility  and 
autonomy,  while  the  black  teachers  emphasized  the  needs  of  the  group  and  taught  group 
responsibility.  The  white  teachers  interacted  with  children  on  a one-to-one  basis  while  the 
black  teachers  interacted  with  groups  of  children.  All  the  classroom  space  was  shared  in 
the  white  preschool  program,  whereas  there  was  defined  adult  and  child  space  in  the 
Head  Start  classroom.  The  process  of  enculturation  was  very  different  for  each  of  these 
groups  of  children.  Consequently,  interactions  among  children  and  between  teachers  and 
children  were  very  different.  The  white  teachers  spent  little  time  interacting  with  each 
other  while  the  black  teachers  shared  stories,  complaints,  opinions,  and  humor  while 
providing  good  supervision  for  the  children.  Teacher-child  interactions  for  the  black 
children  was  on  a group  level.  Most  of  the  black  children's  time  was  spent  socializing 
with  peers,  with  few  individual  interactions  with  teachers,  while  much  of  the  white 
children's  time  was  spent  interacting  individually  with  teachers. 

Lubeck  points  out  that  it  has  been  traditional  in  educational  research  to  view  poor 
and  minority  cultures  as  deficient,  but  her  study  and  the  ethnographic  work  of  others 
(Heath,  1983;  Taylor  & Dorsey-Gaines,  1988)  reveal  minority  cultures  that  are  rich  in 
values,  including  an  emphasis  on  education  and  literacy. 
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In  a discussion  of  the  literature  on  social  competence  and  children’s  emotions, 
Hubbard  and  Coie  (1994)  examined  the  role  of  emotional  functioning  in  the  social 
competence  of  young  children.  The  authors  provide  a simple  and  very  useful  definition  of 
social  competence  as  "being  well-liked  by  peers"  (p.  2).  They  draw  a number  of 
conclusions  about  the  perception  of  children  of  their  peers,  in  light  of  their  control  or  lack 
of  control  of  their  emotions.  They  write: 

These  findings  suggest  that  peer  social  status  is  positively  related  to  the  control  of 
angry  feelings,  although  it  is  possible  that  children  who  are  more  overtly 
aggressive  also  are  more  prone  to  experience  anger.  In  one  study  (Coie  & Dodge, 
1988),  peers  did  describe  rejected  children  as  being  angry  more  often  than 
average  or  more  popular  children,  (p.  8) 

They  note  that  while  popular  children  choose  more  prosocial  solutions  to  problem 
situations,  rejected  children  tend  to  choose  aggressive  solutions  and  also  to  evaluate 
prosocial  solutions  as  less  effective.  Hubbard  and  Coie  conclude  that  there  is  some 
support  for  the  idea  that  popularity  is  related  to  the  ability  to  regulate  one's  emotions. 

The  studies  discussed  above  point  to  the  need  to  look  closely  at  children’s  interactions  in 
the  context  of  their  play  in  order  to  determine  the  ways  in  which  young  children  approach 
and  resolve  the  conflicts  that  occur  among  peers. 

Conflict  and  Conflict  Resolution  in  Young  Children's  Interactions 
Conflict  has  been  of  interest  to  researchers  in  child  development  for  many  years.  Conflict 
is  viewed  by  early  childhood  educators  as  problem  behavior  that  must  be  dealt  with  and 
eradicated.  It  is  one  of  the  behaviors  that  preschool  teachers  traditionally  try  to 
"socialize"  out  of  children.  Educators  regard  the  ability  to  get  along  with  peers  as  an 
important  goal  in  the  socialization  process  of  early  childhood,  and  conflict  interferes  with 
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this  goal.  Preschool  teachers  are  constantly  seeking  new  and  different  ways  to  prevent, 
reduce,  and  control  conflict  in  their  classrooms.  While  "getting  along"  is  a common  goal 
of  many  preschool  teachers,  conflict  may  not  be  a purely  negative  occurrence,  but  may 
have  some  positive  lessons  to  teach  to  young  children.  Killen  and  Turiel  (1991)  write 
"studies  have  shown  that  conflicts  about  object  disputes  often  entail  negotiation  and 
compromises  and  reveal  complex  patterns  of  communication  and  interaction"  (p.  240).  In 
this  section  I will  review  studies  of  interpersonal  and  intergroup  conflict.  The  third 
section  deals  more  specifically  with  anger  and  aggression,  but  the  two  topics  have  much 
in  common. 

Jordan,  Cowan,  and  Roberts  (1995)  conducted  an  ethnographic  study  of  preschool 
and  kindergarten  children's  power  struggles.  They  found  that  the  children  used  classroom 
rules  as  powerful  "knowledge"  in  the  Foucauldian  sense;  i.e.  knowledge  to  gain  and 
exercise  power  over  friends.  The  authors  define  power  in  the  classic,  sociological  sense 
used  by  Weber  as  "every  possibility  within  a social  relationship  of  imposing  one's  will, 
even  against  opposition"  (p.  340).  One  notable  strategy  that  children  used  to  exercise 
power  was  "occupying  space."  Children,  especially  boys,  would  spread  out  physically  in 
their  play  to  dominate  a play  situation.  Boys  tended  to  occupy  more  space,  to  squash  girls 
into  comers,  and  to  crash  into  things  to  exert  their  power.  The  authors  suggest  that  these 
kinds  of  non-violent,  physical  strategies  to  exercise  power  are  successful  only  because 
violence  is  prohibited  by  the  teachers.  They  suggest  that  the  current  emphasis  on 
non-violence  puts  pressure  on  children  to  use  alternate  methods  of  achieving  and  resisting 
power,  and  knowledge  of  a teacher's  rules  becomes  a powerful  weapon  in  children's 
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struggles  with  one  another.  They  found  that  children  use  the  rules  for  purposes  of 
personal  gratification  or  self  protection  rather  than  for  the  general  good. 

Several  studies  have  focused  on  the  strategies  children  use  to  resolve  conflict  and 
most  found  that  children  were  able  in  some  circumstances  to  resolve  conflicts  without 
adult  intervention  (Killen  & Turiel,  1991;  Diamond,  1993;  Lieber,  1994).  Lieber  (1994) 
examined  the  strategies  used  by  preschool  children  with  and  without  disabilities  and 
found  that  the  strategies  they  used  were  similar;  on  some  occasions  they  used 
compromise,  negotiation  and  aggression,  but  most  frequently,  they  relied  on  insistence, 
and  there  was  a clear  winner  and  loser  in  each  episode  of  conflict.  When  children  were 
hypothesizing  about  ways  of  dealing  with  conflict,  they  expressed  a preference  for 
resolving  conflict  through  negotiation  and  cooperation  (Iskandar  et  al.  1995).  Killen  and 
Turiel  (1991)  studied  the  nature  of  children's  conflicts  and  the  context  in  which  they 
occurred  and  were  resolved.  They  found  that  children  were  often  able  to  come  to  a 
resolution  without  adult  intervention,  that  they  were  responsive  to  the  protests  of  another 
child,  and  that  they  could  generate  their  own  resolution  to  conflicts. 

Fabes  and  Eisenberg  (1992)  conducted  a study  into  the  strategies  children  used  to 
cope  with  interpersonal  anger.  They  define  anger  as  "an  arousal  state  that  is  primarily 
socially  instigated,  often  under  conditions  of  threat  or  frustration"  (p.  116).  Such 
conditions,  they  write,  are  "environmental  stressors."  They  found  that  when  anger  is 
caused  by  physical  assault,  children  use  aggressive  revenge  and  seek  adult  help.  They 
found  on  the  whole  that  aggressive  responses  were  relatively  low  and  that  most  responses 
were  non-aggressive.  There  were  gender  differences  in  their  findings.  Boys  were  more 
likely  to  vent  anger  while  girls  were  more  likely  to  use  active  resistance,  such  as  verbally 
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asserting  themselves.  The  authors  speculated  that  boys  might  be  using  strategies  that 
serve  their  own  needs  and  girls  using  strategies  that  maximize  interpersonal  harmony. 
Their  conclusion  was  that  children  who  are  able  to  regulate  emotional  distress  and  anger 
in  social  conflicts  are  likely  to  cope  with  those  conflicts  in  ways  that  regulate  stress  and 
maintain  social  relationships.  They  found  that  older  preschool  children  were  more  able  to 
cope  without  destroying  relationships  than  younger  ones. 

Zahn- Waxier,  Cole,  Richardson,  Friedman,  Michel,  and  Belouad  (1994)  also 
found  gender  differences  in  social  problem  solving  strategies.  They  examined  social 
problem  solving  and  the  expression  of  emotion  in  4-year-old  children  who  exhibited 
behavior  problems.  They  found  themes  of  social  accommodation  and  connection  in  girls' 
strategies,  but  found  that  girls  also  showed  more  anger  and  fearfulness  than  boys.  Girls 
also  showed  higher  incidences  of  internalizing  symptoms  of  anxiety  and  depression. 

These  studies  that  point  to  higher  rates  of  social  accommodation  in  girls  would 
appear  to  have  significance  in  the  socializing  of  girls  in  our  society.  Gilligan  (1982) 
writes  of  the  different  modes  of  discourse  used  by  women  and  men  and  the  social 
implications  of  these  differences.  The  latter  two  studies  I have  cited  suggest  that  girls  and 
boys  begin  to  show  different  patterns  of  socialization  early  in  their  childhood.  The  higher 
levels  of  anxiety  and  depression  in  very  young  females  are  disturbing  in  the  light  of  later 
patterns  of  low  self  esteem  in  adolescent  girls,  found  also  by  Gilligan. 

Laursen  and  Hartup  (1989)  conducted  a study  of  the  dynamics  of  preschool 
children's  conflicts.  They  observed  1 54  conflict  episodes  in  nursery  school  children.  They 
found  that  most  conflicts  were  short  and  were  resolved  by  a child's  insistence  without 
adult  intervention  and  that  the  resolved  conflicts  resulted  in  a winner/loser  outcome,  the 
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children  remaining  together  in  play  after  the  resolution.  They  found  age  differences  in  the 
use  of  resolution  strategies,  noting  that  very  young  children  failed  to  recognize  the 
magnitude  of  a disagreement  and  tended  to  abandon  conciliation  for  insistence.  Younger 
children  demanded  conciliation  for  the  continuation  of  interaction,  whereas  older  children 
did  not.  The  authors  suggest,  therefore,  that  there  is  a developmental  change  in  the  ability 
to  negotiate.  They  found  that  children  interacted  more  after  a conflict  if  they  were 
interacting  before  it  and  that  high  levels  of  affective  intensity  were  associated  with 
aggression. 

While  Laursen  and  Hartup  found  that  most  children  resolved  their  conflicts 
without  adult  intervention,  a study  by  Malloy  and  McMurray  (1996)  of  an  integrated 
early  childhood  classroom  found  that  the  majority  of  conflicts  involved  a teacher 
intervention.  This  was  an  ethnographic  study  of  the  conflicts  that  occurred  in  a classroom 
where  there  were  nine  typically  developing  children  and  eight  children  with  disabilities. 
The  children's  disabilities  included  speech  delays,  behavioral  disorders,  autism,  and 
cerebral  palsy.  The  researchers  found  that  children  with  disabilities  were  involved  in 
more  conflicts  than  typically  developing  children;  that  conflicts  were  more  likely  to  occur 
between  children  with  disabilities  than  between  typically  developing  children;  and  that 
most  conflicts  resulted  in  a win-lose  situation  where  children  separated.  This  study  also 
confirmed  the  findings  of  earlier  studies  that  boys'  conflicts  were  more  frequent  and  more 
aggressive  than  girls'.  The  authors  conclude  that  the  teacher's  role  is  very  important  in 
helping  children  with  disabilities  to  be  integrated  into  a classroom  with  typically 
developing  children  and  that  a systematic  plan  or  curriculum  is  needed  if  integration  is  to 
be  successful.  They  write,  'incorporating  problem-solving  strategies  into  curriculum 
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plans  may  be  one  way  to  increase  win-win  outcomes  that  keep  children  together"  (p. 

204). 

Caplan,  Vespo,  Pederson,  and  Hay  (1991)  studied  conflict  and  its  resolution  in 
one  and  2-year-old  children.  They  controlled  the  resources,  i.e.  toys,  available  to  these 
very  young  children  and,  contrary  to  their  expectations,  found  that  conflict  did  not 
increase  when  resources  were  scarce.  They  found  that  limiting  the  number  of  toys 
available  increased  the  pro-social  behavior  of  2 year  olds  and  resulted  in  a sharing  of 
resources  to  resolve  disputes  that  occurred.  They  found  that  2 year  olds  engaged  in 
prosocial  actions  when  they  were  needed  most,  that  is,  when  resources  are  limited.  One 
interesting  finding  of  this  study  was  that  toys  appeared  to  become  more  attractive  when 
they  were  touched  by  other  children. 

The  context  in  which  conflict  occurs  plays  an  important  role  in  the  nature  of  the 
conflict  and,  possibly,  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  resolved.  However,  there  are  a few  studies 
that  examine  closely  contextual  factors  in  children's  conflict  resolution.  It  seems  likely 
that  factors  such  as  availability  of  resources,  group  size,  room  arrangement  and  time  of 
day  play  an  important  role  in  the  way  conflict  is  handled  among  children.  The  limited 
studies  that  have  examined  context  reveal  that  joint  play  activities  in  small  groups  reduce 
the  likelihood  of  conflict,  that  conflicts  preceded  by  the  interaction  of  participants  are 
resolved  more  frequently,  and  that  a democratic  teaching  style  leads  to  a higher  level  of 
knowledge  of  problem-solving  skills  (Holloway  & Reichert-Erickson,  1988;  Rende  & 
Killen,  1992;  Vespo  & Kaplan,  1993).  These  studies  examine  context  from  a quantitative 
viewpoint;  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  ethnographic  studies  of  the  context  in  which 
conflict  occurs  so  that  programs  can  minimize  the  factors  that  lead  to  serious  conflict. 


The  Effects  of  Community  Violence  on  Young  Children 
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Violence  takes  its  toll  on  young  children  and  consequently  on  families  and  society 
at  large.  Violence  occurs  within  a context,  and  that  context  is  a product  of  the  community 
in  which  the  participants  live.  There  are  many  aspects  of  the  community  which  may 
contain  elements  of  violence  and  that  may  influence  or  harm  young  children.  When  a 
young  child  witnesses  or  experiences  violence,  the  effects  may  remain  with  that  child  for 
many  years  to  come  and  may  in  turn  have  an  effect  on  other  children  who  come  into 
contact  with  her  or  him.  A serious  act  of  violence  is  seldom  an  isolated  event  that  is  over 
with  quickly.  It  can  have  very  far  reaching  repercussions  that  may  ultimately  impact 
society.  Research  has  demonstrated  that  violent  events  profoundly  affect  children  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  Dubrow  and  Gabarino  (1989)  examined  a form  of  conflict  that  has  a 
profound  effect  on  the  lives  of  young  children  who  live  in  poverty.  They  examined  the 
daily  lives  and  experiences  of  mothers  and  children  in  a public  housing  development, 
where  conflict  and  violence  on  the  streets  was  an  everyday  experience.  Mothers  were 
interviewed  about  their  fears  for  their  children  and  the  strategies  they  and  their  children 
use  to  protect  themselves  from  the  violence  that  they  live  with.  The  authors  compared  the 
setting  to  a war  zone  and  found  that  the  children's  responses  at  school  were  similar  to 
those  of  children  living  through  a war.  When  there  was  shooting  in  the  neighborhood, 
children  would  "hit  the  floor",  get  their  coats  and  wait  for  their  mothers  to  pick  them  up. 
Children  and  mothers  stayed  close  together  when  there  was  street  violence.  The  authors 
write  that  these  kinds  of  responses  are  similar  to  those  reported  by  Anna  Freud  in  her 
study  of  children  who  grew  up  in  Europe  during  the  Second  World  War.  Parents  in 
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Dubrow  and  Gabarino's  study  reported  that  they  worry  about  their  children's  safety  all  the 
time. 

Marans  (1994)  also  reports  on  the  effects  of  community  violence  on  children.  He 
writes  about  the  devastating  effect  that  violence  can  have  on  the  daily  lives  of  children 
who  are  exposed  regularly  to  extreme  violence  in  their  neighborhoods.  He  writes  that  the 
children  and  their  parents  "stay  inside  and  hope  that  their  attempts  to  remain  physically 
safe  will  also  reduce  the  threatening  images  and  thoughts  of  violence"  (p.  109).  The 
author  found  that  children  who  have  witnessed  violence  in  the  streets  "may  be  unable  to 
concentrate  and  learn,  unable  to  feel  safe  in  play,  and  may  eventually  find  some  degree  of 
safety  and  power  only  as  the  agent  of  violence,  rather  than  as  its  victim."  Marans 
comments  that  children  who  experience  community  violence  are  often  from  the  very 
poorest  sectors  of  our  society,  who  have  little  access  to  mental-health  services  that  might 
help  them  to  cope  with  the  aftermath  of  their  experiences.  Thus,  many  of  these  victims 
run  the  risk  of  never  fully  recovering. 

A study  by  Richters  and  Martinez  (1993)  underscores  Marans’  findings.  They 
questioned  children  on  the  events  they  had  seen  and  heard  at  home  or  in  their 
neighborhood  and  found  that  children  of  all  ages  in  poor  neighborhoods  were  very 
conscious  of  acts  of  violence  such  as  beatings  and  shootings,  some  of  them  having 
witnessed  terrible  crimes  firsthand.  The  authors  write  that,  because  of  the  trauma  caused 
to  children  when  they  witness  violence,  witnessing  violence  deserves  attention  as  a 
public-health  issue.  They  report  that  many  children  who  live  in  poverty  also  live  in  a 
subculture  of  violence  because  of  disturbingly  high  levels  of  violence  between  adults  in 
their  homes  (p.  20).  Martinez  and  Richters  (1993)  examined  the  effects  of  exposure  to 
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violence  on  children  and  report  that  exposure  to  violence  may  lead  to  intrusive  thoughts, 

anxieties,  a fear  of  recurrence  of  violence,  depression,  sleep  disturbances,  and  other 

symptoms  associated  with  post-traumatic  stress. 

The  occurrence  of  violence  clearly  has  far-reaching  and  profound  effects  on  the 

lives  of  children  and  their  families.  A recent  study  of  homeless  and  housed  poor  mothers 

found  that  a large  majority  of  both  groups  had  experienced  violence  in  their  lives.  The 

study  was  conducted  by  the  Better  Homes  Fund  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts 

Medical  Center.  Eighty  to  ninety  percent  of  the  women  reported  a history  of  physical  or 

sexual  abuse.  Most  of  the  mothers  in  the  study  had  a history  of  work  though  that  history 

was  often  sporadic.  In  "Violence  a barrier"  (1996),  CDF  Family  Income  Director 

Deborah  Weinstein  is  quoted  as  follows: 

We  know  that  most  very  poor  mothers  want  to  work,  because  they  have  work 
experience.  [...]But  the  appalling  prevalence  of  violence  in  their  lives,  sometimes 
compounded  by  crises  of  ill  health  and  homelessness,  means  that  their  work 
history  often  will  be  sporadic,  by  necessity,  and  their  family's  poverty  intense. 
(P-4) 

While  abused  women  face  long-term  effects  of  violence,  children,  too  must  cope 
with  the  long-lasting  effects  of  experiencing  or  witnessing  violence.  Children  may  suffer 
from  post-traumatic  stress  disorder  or  experience  symptoms  of  depression.  This  1 996 
article  warns  that  many  parents  who  face  poverty  will  now  be  placed  in  yet  more  stressful 
circumstances,  as  new  welfare  repeal  laws  take  effect.  Our  society  may  face  increased 
domestic  violence  as  struggling  families  try  to  cope  with  more  profound  poverty  and 
deprivation. 

Violence  within  the  culture  can  have  devastating  effects  on  the  healthy 
development  of  children.  Celia  (1994)  writes  about  street  children  in  Brazil,  whose  world 
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is  one  of  hunger,  malnutrition,  poverty,  abuse,  and  deprivation.  Many  of  the  36  million 
underprivileged  children  in  Brazil,  7 million  of  whom  have  been  abandoned,  form 
gang-like  clusters  and  live  or  work  on  the  streets,  often  terrorizing  the  elite  who  live  a 
privileged  existence.  These  victims  of  extreme  social  neglect  have  turned  to  violent 
behavior,  committing  an  estimated  fifty  thousand  murders  in  1989.  Celia  writes, 
"Children  who  survive  such  an  unfavorable  social  environment  are  denied  values, 
feelings,  and  potential  by  the  elite,  and  their  behavior  arises  in  response  to  what  has  been 
given  or  denied  them”(p.  166). 

Celia  warns  that,  although  conditions  of  poverty  in  Brazil  are  extreme,  they  are 
not  unique  to  that  country.  Similar  conditions  of  social  neglect  are  experienced  by 
children  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  large  cities.  Poverty  is  a form  of  violence  that 
millions  of  children  are  experiencing  every  day.  It  is  compounded  by  the  effects  of 
racism  and  prejudice.  The  street  children  of  Brazil  are  black,  descendants  of  escaped 
slaves.  In  the  U.S.  in  1989,  39.8  percent  of  black  children  lived  in  poverty,  compared  to 
12.5  percent  of  white  children  (Children's  Defense  Fund,  1998). 

Kozol  (1991)  vehemently  condemns  the  violence  perpetrated  against  children  in 
our  society  by  poverty,  deprivation,  inequality,  and  racism.  In  his  book,  Savage 
Inequalities,  he  documents  the  differences  he  found  between  poor,  urban  and  wealthy, 
suburban  schools.  In  urban  schools  he  found  crumbling  buildings,  inadequate  facilities, 
teacher  shortages,  and  lack  of  textbooks,  which  all  add  up  to  severe  neglect  of  children 
living  in  poverty.  He  writes  of  the  lives  of  children  in  East  St.  Louis,  where  toxic  waste 
from  nearby  chemical  plants  pollute  the  air  and  the  playgrounds  where  children  play; 
where  rates  of  fetal  death  and  premature  birth  are  the  highest  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  and 
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where  there  is  no  obstetric  care  available  to  mothers;  where  dental  care  for  children  is 

almost  non-existent  and  children  may  live  for  months  with  dental  pain.  Kozol  writes, 

"Children  get  used  to  feeling  constant  pain.  They  go  to  sleep  with  it.  They  go  to  school 

with  it"  (p.  20).  It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  homicide  rates  are  high  in  East  St.  Louis, 

54  in  a year  where  two  towns  of  a similar  size  experienced  4.  Kozol  quotes  the  very 

poignant  words  of  a 14-year-old  student,  Shalika,  who  sees  quite  clearly  the  connection 

between  violence  in  the  neighborhoods  and  the  violence  of  poverty  and  neglect. 

You  see  a lot  about  the  crimes  committed  here  in  East  St.  Louis  when  you  turn  on 
the  TV.  Do  they  show  the  crimes  committed  by  the  government  that  puts  black 
people  here?  Why  are  all  the  dirty  businesses  like  chemicals  and  waste  disposal 
here?  This  is  a big  country.  Couldn't  they  find  another  place  to  put  their  poison? 
(P-35) 

Poverty  is  a form  of  systemic  violence  that  damages  children  and  families  deeply, 
but  too  often  goes  unrecognized,  the  blame  falling  instead  on  those  who  are  truly  victims; 
single  mothers  on  welfare  who  can  barely  feed  and  clothe  their  children;  young  parents 
leading  lives  so  degraded  by  poverty  and  lack  of  education,  and  so  unable  to  find  the  help 
they  need  that  they  take  refuge  in  substance  and  alcohol  abuse.  Often,  instead  of  finding 
the  support  they  need,  families  in  dire  circumstances  are  punished  for  their  poverty,  and 
their  children  continue  to  live  in  the  same  circumstances  that  their  parents  experienced. 
Kozol  writes  that  the  vast  majority,  95-99  percent  of  children  he  observed  living  and 
attending  school  in  conditions  of  extreme  poverty  and  squalor  in  urban  settings  were 
non-white  children.  Parents  frequently  receive  the  blame  for  the  violent  or  criminal 
behavior  of  their  children.  But  Garbarino  (1998)  cautions  against  blaming  parents  for 
what  he  describes  as  the  outcome  of  a socially  toxic  environment.  He  compares  social 
toxicity  to  environmental  toxicity  and  writes: 
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I think  some  social  equivalents  include  violence,  poverty,  and  other  economic 
pressures  on  parents  and  their  children.  They  include  disruption  of  family 
relationships  and  other  trauma,  despair,  depression,  paranoia,  nastiness,  and 
alienation  - all  contaminants  which  demoralize  families  and  communities,  (p.  10) 

Garbarino  cautions  that  nothing  less  than  the  essence  of  childhood  is  threatened 

by  the  levels  of  social  toxicity  that  almost  all  children  now  face.  He  talked  with  children 

as  young  as  eight  years  old  and  found  that  a third  of  them  could  explain  to  him  how  to  get 

a gun.  He  writes  of  the  fears  of  both  parents  and  children  that  they  or  their  loved  ones 

will  be  hurt  or  killed  in  their  own  neighborhoods.  Garbarino  quotes  the  Fordham 

University's  Institute  for  Social  Policy's  Index  for  Social  Health  for  the  United  States. 

The  index  measures  16  indicators  of  social  health,  such  as  infant  mortality,  teen  drug 

abuse,  and  poverty,  and  ranges  from  0 to  100,  with  100  defined  as  the  most  socially 

healthy.  There  has  been  a decline  in  the  index  from  74  in  1970  to  41  in  1992.  In  addition, 

1 8%  of  all  children  are  judged  to  be  in  need  of  therapy  though  only  half  of  them  are 

receiving  it.  What  Garbarino  presents  is  hard  evidence  that  the  children  of  today  are  in 

trouble  and  face  problems  that  previous  generations  have  not  had  to  deal  with. 

Many  educators  of  young  children  fear  that  the  appearance  on  the  market  of  toys 

that  celebrate  violence  may  indeed  have  a profound  effect  on  the  behavior  of  young 

children.  There  is  research  data  available  that  demonstrates  that  children's  play  becomes 

more  violent  as  a result  of  playing  with  such  toys,  but  community  leaders  are  deeply 

concerned  about  the  message  that  some  toys  give  to  young  children  and  about  the 

potential  effects  on  their  play  and  psychological  and  emotional  development.  The  Rev. 

Christopher  L.  Rose  has  published  a list  of  "Warped  Toys,"  toys  which  give  children 

unhealthy  messages  about  how  they  relate  to  others  ("Female  Toys,"  1996.)  Some  of  the 

toys  on  this  list  and  the  reasons  they  are  listed  are  the  following: 
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The  Freak : Ridicules  the  homeless. 

Egyptian  Batman  and  Egyptian  Catwoman : Encourages  violence  against  women. 
Lady  Deathstrike  from  X-Men : Depicts  women,  non-white  males  as  the  bad  guys. 
Tiffany  the  Amazon  and  Supersize  Angela : Inappropriately  erotic  for  kids. 
Goosebumps  Monster  Head  Maker.  Interactively  violent. 

Ultra  Force  Ghoul:  A death-obsessed  toy. 

Dr.  Dreadful  Creepy  Clinic  and  Monster  Medical  Center  : Implied  cannibalism. 
Creepy  Crawlers  Cryptic  Skeletons:  Desensitizes  kids  to  pain  and  suffering. 

(p.  7 A) 


Rose  criticizes  toys  such  as  those  listed  above  as  teaching  young  boys  a very 
wrong  message  about  women  and  teaching  all  children  to  fear  and  mistrust  people  who 
are  different.  Educators  of  young  children  fear  that  they  may  have  a desensitizing  effect 
on  young  minds  in  the  same  way  that  media  violence  may  affect  children  and  may  teach 
them  that  violence  is  not  only  acceptable  but  admirable. 

The  effects  of  television  violence  have  been  more  thoroughly  documented  by 
research.  Many  parents  use  television  as  a "baby-sitter"  to  keep  the  children  occupied  and 
amused  (Garbarino,  1975).  However,  research  suggests  that  even  short-term  viewing  may 
increase  children's  tendencies  to  behave  violently  (Liebert  & Baron,  1975).  Prolonged 
television  exposure  appears  to  have  major  effects  on  the  levels  of  violence  in  society. 
Centerwall  investigated  the  correlation  between  the  introduction  of  television  in  the 
1950s  and  the  increase  in  homicide  rates  several  years  later.  Centerwall  (1994) 
hypothesized  that,  because  television  became  available  to  lower-income,  minority 
families  about  5 years  later  than  to  more  affluent  white  families,  then  homicide  rates 
should  have  increased  5 years  later  for  blacks  than  for  whites.  This  was  indeed  the  case. 
The  increase  for  whites  began  in  1958  and  for  blacks  in  1962.  Further,  he  found  that 
increases  in  homicide  rates  in  different  regions  of  the  country  paralleled  the  introduction 
of  television.  Centerwall  concludes  that  the  introduction  of  television  in  the  1950s  caused 
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a doubling  of  the  homicide  rate  and  that  long-term  exposure  to  television  during 
childhood  is  a causal  factor  in  approximately  ten  thousand  homicide  deaths  annually. 

Joy,  Kimball,  and  Zabrack  (1986)  investigated  the  impact  of  television  on 
children  in  a small  Canadian  town  that  in  1973  acquired  television  for  the  first  time.  The 
researchers  compared  second-grade  children  in  this  town  with  2 control  groups  who  had 
had  television  available  to  them  for  some  years.  Rates  of  aggression  did  not  change 
significantly  for  the  control  groups  but  rose  by  160  percent  in  the  community  where 
television  had  been  newly  introduced. 

For  children  who  have  tendencies  to  use  aggressive  behaviors,  media  violence 

may  be  especially  harmful.  Welch  (1995)  writes: 

Young  people  who  are  most  likely  to  commit  violent  acts  are  those  who  don’t 
think  ahead  about  the  consequences  of  their  behaviors.  This  impulsive, 
short-sighted,  immediate,  self-referential  way  of  operating  is  HOW  they  think. 
And,  as  Slaby  notes,  WHAT  they  think  - the  beliefs  that  inform  their  actions  - is 
shaped  by,  among  other  things,  the  media,  (p  26) 

Research  shows  that  television  and  other  media  violence  affects  children's  behavior 

adversely,  causing  them  to  act  more  aggressively  towards  their  peers  after  viewing 

(Boyatzis,  1995). 

Friedlander  (1993)  writes  at  length  about  the  responsibility  of  the  media  and  the 
community  to  protect  children  from  exposure  to  violence.  He  regards  the  media  as  an 
important  part  of  the  community  that  children  experience  and  argues  that  a new  strategy 
is  needed  whereby  the  media  take  responsibility  for  protecting  children  from  the  violence 
that  is  an  integral  part  of  modern  life.  Friedlander  writes  that  many  studies  were 
conducted  of  the  effects  of  media  violence  on  children  from  1967  to  1985,  but  that  during 
this  time  period,  there  was  an  increase  in  societal  violence.  In  short,  these  studies  had 
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little  effect  on  the  problem.  Friedlander  pleads  the  case  for  the  protection  of  children, 
stating,  “It  is  just  unbearably  unfair  that  children  who  cannot  protect  themselves  are 
targeted  and  exploited  as  intended  or  unintended  victims”  (p.  69).  He  goes  on  to  say, 
"There  can  be  no  more  diabolical  way  to  degrade  children’s  developmental  opportunities 
than  to  allow  violence  to  undermine  their  trust,  their  security,  and  their  attachments,  and 
to  infect  them  with  unresolvable  fear"  (p.  69). 

Mass  media,  according  to  Friedlander,  has  redefined  modem  life  in  terms  of  our 
view  of  the  electoral  system,  church  membership,  entertainment,  and  even  childhood, 
creating  difficulties  for  even  the  most  vigilant  parents  to  protect  children  from  the  outside 
world.  Violence  involving  children  is  now  a part  of  modem  culture  and,  thus,  a part  of 
every  child’s  life.  Violence  is  frequently  seen  as  a problem  for  the  inner-city  child,  but, 
argues  Friedlander,  it  is  just  as  much  a part  of  the  life  of  a child  from  a remote 
community. 

Friedlander  does  not  point  the  finger  exclusively  at  the  media,  but  insists  that 
many  societal  factors,  such  as  a child’s  personal  and  community  experience,  affect  the 
experience  of  violence  for  children.  As  a remedy,  he  advocates  the  involvement  of  the 
media  in  a campaign  against  violence,  a campaign  similar  to  the  one  launched  against 
smoking,  which  lead  to  the  banning  of  smoking  in  many  public  places.  This  campaign 
must  be  conducted  by  media  professionals  who  know  the  means  to  reaching  children  and 
must  contain  the  message  that  children  are  highly  valued  and  cherished  and  “ that  it  is 
definitely  uncool  to  mess  them  up  ” (p.  78). 

The  studies  summarized  above  suggest  that  there  are  many  factors  that  affect  the 
occurrence,  the  intensity,  and  the  outcome  of  children's  conflicts.  A close  look  at  these 
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studies  reveals  that  there  are  still  many  questions  to  be  examined.  The  present  study  may 
provide  information  on  the  importance  of  such  factors  as  the  environment,  the  presence 
of  certain  kinds  of  toys,  and  the  time  of  the  day  in  the  development  and  resolution  of 
conflict. 


Aggression  in  Young  Children 

Most  studies  of  aggression  and  aggressive  behavior  in  young  children  are 
quantitative  studies  in  which  researchers  examine  the  aggressive  behavior  of  individuals 
and  groups.  There  are  few  qualitative  studies  of  aggression  in  young  children.  Most  of 
the  studies  in  this  field  of  research  focus  on  aggression  in  boys  because  it  is  boys  who 
exhibit  more  overtly  aggressive  behaviors.  However,  some  studies  have  been  published 
recently  about  gender  differences  in  aggression. 

Schwartz,  et  al.  (1993)  examined  the  phenomenon  of  chronic  peer  victimization  in 
boys'  play  groups.  They  found  that  victims  exhibited  certain  patterns  of  behavior.  They 
found  low  rates  of  assertive  behavior,  such  as  persuasion  attempts  and  social 
conversation  initiatives,  and  they  had  high  rates  of  non-assertive  behaviors,  such  as 
submission.  They  studied  the  role  of  the  victim  in  situations  where  aggressive  behaviors 
occurred.  Their  focus  was  on  non-aggressive  children  and  the  characteristics  they 
exhibited.  They  found  that  boys  who  were  chronically  victims  "initiated  prosocial 
overtures  at  a low  rate  and  demonstrated  a passive  inflexible  play  style."  They  found  that 
in  the  play  sessions  they  observed,  early,  non-assertive  behavior  played  an  important  role 
in  the  emergence  of  chronic  victimization.  Their  behavior  in  the  early  stages  of  forming 
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of  play  groups  was  generally  submissive  and  socially  incompetent.  It  also  became  clear 
in  their  study  that  victims  were  not  well  liked  by  their  peers. 

While  aggression  is  the  most  consistently  reported  and  notable  characteristic  of 
children  who  are  rejected  by  their  peers  (Coie  & Koeppl,  1990),  Hymel,  Wagner  and 
Butler  (1990)  re-examined  the  premise  that  children  who  are  rejected  by  their  peers 
because  peers  believe  them  to  be  aggressive  are  in  some  way  deficient  in  the  area  of 
social  competence.  There  is  a belief  common  among  teachers  that  children  reject  others 
because  of  their  negative  behavior.  While  they  support  the  findings  of  Schwartz  et  al. 
(1993)  that  children  who  have  aggressive  reputations  are  perceived  by  their  peers  as 
having  hostile  intent,  they  note  that  the  reputation  that  children  have  may  not  always  be 
founded  upon  past  behaviors.  In  this  review  of  studies,  the  authors  noted  that  there  often 
existed  a bias  based  on  group  belief.  For  example,  children  interpreted  an  ambiguous 
shove  by  a white  child  as  "horsing  around,"  but  as  "aggressive"  when  perpetrated  by  a 
black  child.  They  maintain  that  identification  with  a group  promotes  favoritism  for 
in-group  members  and  discrimination  against  outgroup  members.  These  disturbing 
findings  have  serious  implications  for  teachers  who  are  trying  to  teach  racial  justice  and 
harmony  among  diverse  groups. 

Crick  and  Grotpeter  (1995)  studied  a different  form  of  aggression  that  is  rarely 
viewed  as  a serious  problem  in  young  children.  They  examined  relational  aggression, 
gender  and  social-psychological  adjustment.  They  point  out  that  most  studies  in  the  past 
decade  have  failed  to  examine  gender  differences  in  aggressive  behavior.  They  define 
relational  aggression  as  "behaviors  that  are  intended  to  significantly  damage  another 
child's  friendships  or  feelings  of  inclusion  by  the  peer  group"  (p.  711). 
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Crick  and  Grotpeter  hypothesized  that  girls  would  try  to  harm  others  by  excluding 
them  from  games  or  by  spreading  rumors  that  would  cause  other  children  to  reject  a 
child.  Boys,  however,  would  try  to  harm  a child  physically  or  threaten  physical  harm. 
They  found  their  hypothesis  to  be  true.  Girls  were  significantly  more  likely  to  be 
relationally  aggressive  than  boys  whereas  boys  were  more  likely  to  be  overtly  aggressive. 
They  also  found  an  association  between  relational  aggressive  behavior  and  rejection  by 
peers.  Indeed,  relational  aggression  appeared  to  lead  to  social  maladjustment.  Crick  and 
Grotpeter  s findings  indicate  that  relational  aggression,  like  overt  physical  aggression, 
should  be  of  serious  concern  to  educators  of  young  children.  Aggression  of  any  kind  is  a 
problem  both  for  the  victim  and  the  perpetrator.  Social  relationships,  it  appears,  can  be 
seriously  damaged  by  verbal  forms  of  aggression. 

Graham  and  Hoehn's  (1995)  study  of  aggression  as  a social  stigma  reinforces 
findings  concerning  the  relationship  problems  that  accompany  aggressive  behaviors.  In 
this  study,  the  researchers  examined  children's  perceptions  of  other  children's 
responsibility  for  their  behaviors.  They  found  that  aggressive  children  were  considered  to 
be  more  responsible  for  their  behavior  and  deserving  of  more  anger  and  less  sympathy. 
Children  also  felt  unwilling  to  help  those  who  exhibited  aggressive  behavior  with  their 
schoolwork  and  said  that  they  would  not  choose  such  children  as  friends.  It  appears  from 
this  study  that  children  as  young  as  5 years  old  regard  aggressive  behavior  as  socially 
deviant  and  would  choose  not  to  associate  with  children  who  are  aggressive. 

The  above  studies  all  focused  on  the  aggressive  behaviors  of  individual  children 
and  the  problems  caused  to  individual  children  and  their  peers  by  their  behaviors. 

DeRosier,  Cillessen,  Coie,  and  Dodge  (1994)  examined  the  effects  of  group  social 
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contexts  on  children's  behaviors  and  found  that  the  dynamics  of  the  group  appeared  to 
encourage  or  discourage  aggressive  behaviors.  They  organized  play  groups  for  7-  and 
9-year-old  African  American  boys  and  examined  the  dynamics  that  occurred  within  the 
groups  that  lead  to  more  aggressive  kinds  of  play.  They  found  that  high  levels  of  physical 
activity  and  competition  appeared  to  provide  a setting  conducive  to  aggressive  behaviors. 
During  playful  competition,  however,  group  members  tried  to  get  fighting  children  to 
stop  in  order  to  return  to  the  playfulness  of  the  game.  Groups  that  lacked  cohesiveness 
and  that  were  marked  by  negative,  unfriendly  social  atmospheres  were  more  likely  to  be 
involved  in  fighting.  Before  aggressive  acts  occurred,  the  atmosphere  of  the  group 
appeared  to  be  tense  and  negative.  This  study  points  to  the  necessity  of  studying 
individual  children's  aggressive  behaviors  within  the  context  of  a group.  Violence  is  a 
group  problem  because  it  affects  more  people  than  simply  the  perpetrator  and  the  victim. 
Others  are  drawn  into  the  violent  behaviors  or  are  made  fearful  or  feel  obliged  to 
intervene. 

Farver  (1996)  also  conducted  a study  that  focused  on  the  aggressive  behavior  of 
children  in  groups  or  "social  cliques."  According  to  Farver,  the  findings  of  this  study 
may  confirm  informal  observations  made  by  early  childhood  educators  that  aggressive 
behavior  among  preschoolers  is  'contagious'  and  seems  to  occur  among  small  groups  of 
highly  active  and  temperamentally  'difficult'  children"  (p.  346).  She  notes  also  that 
aggressive  behavior  is  observed  less  frequently  among  cohesive  groups  of  peers,  and  she 
writes  that  a child  who  knows  his  or  place  in  the  group  hierarchy  can  avoid  conflict;  in 
well-established  groups,  those  who  are  attacked  rarely  counterattack  or  seek  the  help  of  a 
teacher,  but  tend  to  submit  to  dominant  peers.  This  finding  raises  some  serious  concerns 
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about  victimization  and  points  out  the  need  for  teachers  to  be  constantly  vigilant  even 
when  conflict  is  not  apparent. 

Many  studies  of  children's  aggression  have  been  conducted  in  a structured, 
experimental  context  and  have  tended  to  examine  the  problem  in  isolation  from  children's 
natural  settings.  By  examining  children's  behaviors  over  time  in  a natural  setting,  i.e.  an 
early  childhood  classroom,  the  strategies  they  use  to  initiate  aggression,  to  avoid  it,  or  to 
resolve  potentially  violent  situations  will  become  more  clear. 

Qualitative  Research  in  Early  Childhood  Settings 

Hewitt  (1991)  writes  that  human  beings  do  not  merely  respond  passively  to  the 
world  around  them,  but  act  consciously,  seeking  to  make  sense  of  events  and  external 
conditions.  Hewitt’s  work  is  based  on  the  theories  of  Alfred  Schutz  and  Peter  Berger, 
who  take  a symbolic  interactionist  view  to  human  actions.  As  humans  act,  they  attempt  to 
give  meaning  to  the  world  and  its  events.  One  way  to  discover  the  meaning  that  people 
give  to  the  world  is  to  get  as  close  as  possible  to  the  experience  of  the  individual  in  a 
group  context.  Ethnographic  research  seeks  to  bring  the  researcher  as  close  as  possible  to 
experiencing  the  world  in  the  way  that  the  group  being  studied  experiences  it.  Spradley 
(1988)  writes  that  ethnographic  researchers  attempt  to  “build  a bridge  of  understanding 
by  providing  a description  of  their  way  of  life  from  the  insider’s  point  of  view”  (p.6). 

Participant  observation  allows  the  ethnographic  researcher  to  understand  the 
complex  system  of  cultural  rules  and  knowledge  by  which  people  live.  Spradley  defines 
culture  as  the  knowledge  that  people  “have  acquired  and  use  to  organize  their  behavior.” 

In  recent  years,  researchers  have  begun  again  to  use  ethnographic  methods  to  study  the 
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world  and  the  culture  of  young  children.  Several  recent  studies  have  shown  that 
ethnography  can  provide  valuable  insight  into  the  world  and  culture  of  early  childhood. 
Graue  and  Walsh  (1995)  write  that  it  is  essential  to  study  closely  the  context  in  which 
children  live  or  go  to  school  or  attend  child  care  to  understand  the  way  they  comprehend 
and  give  meaning  to  their  world.  They  point  out,  for  example,  that  many  children  spend 
up  to  80  percent  of  their  waking  lives  in  child-care  settings,  but  little  descriptive  research 
exists  on  the  nature  of  their  days  in  such  settings. 

Participant  observation  in  an  early  childhood  setting  raises  ethical  questions  that 
may  not  arise  in  settings  with  older  children  or  adults.  Hatch  (1995)  writes  of  his  own 
dilemma  in  studying  young  children’s  interactions  and  the  social  stigmatizing  of 
individual  children.  His  methods  of  study  were  criticized  by  another  researcher  who  took 
him  to  task  for  failing  to  intervene  at  times  when  children  appeared  to  be  suffering 
emotionally  at  the  hands  of  their  peers.  Because  young  children  are  learning  the  rules  by 
which  society  lives  and  need  constant  supervision  by  caring  adults  to  ensure  their 
physical,  psychological,  and  emotional  safety,  researchers  must  be  ready  to  deal  with 
conflicts  between  the  nature  of  the  research  and  the  best  interest  of  the  children.  A 
researcher  might  at  times  need  to  forego  her  or  his  interest  in  the  natural  results  of  an 
interaction  among  a group  of  children  and  intervene  (or  seek  the  intervention  of  another 
adult)  to  protect  a child  from  possible  harm. 

There  is  much  evidence  from  research  into  young  children's  behavior  in  social 
settings  that  points  to  the  need  for  more  investigation  into  their  use  of  violence  and  their 
responses  to  the  aggressive  behavior  of  their  peers.  This  ethnographic  study  examined 
closely  the  ways  in  which  children  used  violent  behaviors  during  their  classroom 
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interactions  and  the  outcomes  of  their  behavior.  The  following  chapters  provide  detailed 
descriptions  of  children's  aggressive  behaviors,  as  well  as  recommendations  for  early 
childhood  practitioners  to  help  reduce  violent  behavior. 


CHAPTER  3 
METHODOLOGY 

Gaining  Access  to  the  Setting 

As  director  of  the  center  where  my  research  took  place,  I had  easy  access  to  the 
setting  where  I conducted  my  research.  I tried  hard,  however,  to  be  sensitive  to  the 
influence  that  I had  in  the  center.  I designed  my  methodology  with  an  acute  awareness  of 
this  influence  and  took  into  account  the  needs  of  teachers,  parents  and  children  at  every 
stage  of  my  research.  Before  commencing  my  observations,  I had  several  conversations 
with  teachers  about  the  nature  of  my  research.  The  lead  teacher  in  the  Head  Start 
classroom  initially  had  some  negative  responses  towards  a lengthy  ethnographic  study. 
Three  years  previously,  a doctoral  student  in  sociology  had  conducted  an  ethnographic 
study  in  her  classroom,  and  the  lead  teacher  remembered  that  study  with  negative 
feelings.  The  researcher  had  been  a graduate  assistant  paid  by  the  center.  The  teachers  felt 
that  she  observed  situations  that  were  potentially  psychologically  and  emotionally 
harmful  to  children  and  neglected  to  intervene.  They  also  felt  that  she  reported  situations 
to  the  previous  director  and  was  critical  of  the  teaching  style  of  some  teachers.  In  an 
effort  to  avoid  similar  circumstances  arising,  I designed  my  study  so  that  I observed 
children's  play  and  interactions  only  and  avoided  observing  or  making  notes  on  any 
interactions  with  teachers. 
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I continued  to  discuss  the  nature  and  the  findings  of  my  research  with  the  teachers 
as  the  study  progressed  and  included  them  informally  in  data  collection.  I also  consulted 
with  them  about  their  view  of  specific  situations  and  individual  children,  asking  for  their 
thoughts  and  interpretations  in  order  to  include  them  as  teacher-researchers. 

Setting 

The  setting  for  the  study  was  a classroom  for  3-,  4-,  and  5-year-old  children  in  an 
educational  research  center  for  child  development  at  a large  Southeastern  university 
where  I was  employed  as  center  director.  There  were  21  three-,  4-,  and  5-year-old 
children  in  the  class,  which  was  comprised  of  1 5 low-income  children,  funded  by  Head 
Start,  and  6 children  of  students,  staff,  or  faculty  of  the  university.  The  children  were  of 
diverse  cultural  and  socioeconomic  backgrounds.  Some  of  the  Head  Start  children  were 
also  children  of  students  at  the  university;  some  of  these  students  were  graduate  students 
who  were  eligible  for  Head  Start  because  they  were  temporarily  of  low  income. 

However,  these  children  were  not  “at  risk”  of  educational  failure  in  the  way  that  most 
Head  Start  children  are  considered  to  be.  Indeed,  some  of  them  appeared  to  be  quite 
advanced  academically,  two  of  them  already  showing  some  reading  ability.  There  were 
several  children  in  the  program  who  were  more  representative  of  Head  Start,  whose 
families  were  considered  to  have  several  of  the  factors  that  place  children  at  risk.  Several 
children  were  from  single-parent  families  whose  parents  had  been  supported  in  the  past 
by  programs  such  as  Project  Independence.  One  child,  living  with  his  grandmother,  was 


the  child  of  a young,  single  parent.  He  had  special  needs  and  was  funded  by  Head  Start 
the  previous  year  and  was  considered  to  be  too  immature  for  kindergarten.  The  family  of 
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one  child  had  been  tracked  by  social  services  agencies,  and  the  child  was  diagnosed  with 
oppositional  defiant  disorder.  One  parent  was  a very  young,  single  mother.  One  was  a 
single  parent  who  worked  in  a low-paid  job  in  a fast-food  restaurant.  One  child  had 
speech  problems  and  required  speech  therapy,  one  non-Head  Start  child  had  vision 
problems  and  a mild  developmental  delay.  Several  were  non-native  speakers  of  English, 
some  speaking  little  or  no  English  when  they  were  enrolled  in  the  program. 

There  were  three  teachers  in  the  classroom,  one  a lead  teacher,  the  others 
classified  as  team  teachers.  The  lead  teacher  was  African  American,  had  a Child 
Development  Association  Certificate  (CDA)  in  early  childhood  education  and  fifteen 
years  teaching  experience  in  a variety  of  early  childhood  settings,  including  Head  Start  in 
other  locations.  The  other  two  teachers  were  European  American  and  both  had  a CDA 
and  some  college  education.  There  were  also  at  times  college-work-study  assistants  and 
student  volunteers  in  the  classroom. 


Procedure 

I sought  the  permission  of  the  parents  of  all  children  in  the  class  to  observe  and 
collect  data  on  children's  interactions.  I also  sought  the  permission  of  the  three  teachers 
who  worked  in  the  classroom  to  observe  and  to  interview  them  about  children's 
interactions.  Because  I held  a dual  role  as  researcher  and  director,  I asked  teachers  to 
return  their  informed-consent  forms  directly  to  the  university’s  Institutional  Review 
Board  (IRB),  who  then  informed  me  that  I had  the  consent  of  all  teachers  to  conduct 
interviews.  Teachers'  responses  to  the  IRB  were  held  confidential.  If  one  of  the  teachers 
had  refused  consent,  I would  not  have  conducted  teacher  interviews.  Because  of  my  role 
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as  center  director,  I did  not  study  any  interactions  between  teachers  and  children.  I did 
not  want  teachers  to  be  concerned  about  informal  evaluation  of  their  work,  and, 
consequently,  I did  not  record  data  on  their  actions  and  interactions. 

I gathered  data  by  participant  observation,  beginning  the  first  week  of  school  in 
the  fall  semester.  Spradley  (1980)  writes  that  ethnographers  must  be  concerned  with  the 
meaning  of  actions  and  events  to  the  people  they  are  seeking  to  understand.  To  seek  out 
the  meaning,  the  ethnographer  must  try  to  experience  the  world  of  the  person  she  or  he  is 
studying  as  closely  as  possible.  This  process  involves  spending  a considerable  period  of 
time  with  the  participants  in  the  study  and,  where  possible,  experiencing  the  culture  of  the 
setting  as  they  experience  it.  Spradley  makes  a distinction  between  different  levels  of 
participant  observation  from  nonparticipation,  where  the  researcher  has  no  involvement 
with  those  studied,  to  complete  participation,  in  which  the  researcher  participates  fully  in 
the  activity  under  study.  In  my  study,  I engaged  in  moderate  participation.  While  it  is  not 
possible  for  any  adult  to  fully  enter  the  world  of  children,  it  is  possible  to  take  a glimpse 
inside  that  world  by  recording  in  detail  the  events  that  relate  to  their  lives,  their 
conversations  and  interactions,  their  body  language  and  play  situations.  By  examining 
the  patterns  that  occur  in  all  of  these  experiences,  it  can  become  clear  what  these 
experiences  mean  to  children  and  what  the  children’s  intentions  are  as  they  negotiate 
their  world. 

Spradley  observed  that  ethnographic  researchers  have  a responsibility  to  focus  on 
the  outcome  of  their  research.  He  writes  of  two  possible  approaches  to  ethnographic 
research. 

Informants  are  asking,  even  demanding,  "Ethnography  for  what?  Do  you  want  to 

study  our  culture  to  build  your  theories  of  poverty?  Can't  you  see  that  our  children 
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go  hungry?  Do  you  want  to  study  folk  beliefs  about  water  witching?  What  about 
the  new  nuclear  power  plant  that  contaminates  our  drinking  water  with 
radioactive  wastes?  Do  you  want  to  study  kinship  terms  to  build  ever  more 
esoteric  theories?  What  about  our  elderly  kinsmen  who  live  in  poverty  and 
loneliness?  Do  you  want  to  study  our  schools  to  propose  new  theories  of  learning? 
Our  most  pressing  need  is  for  schools  that  serve  our  children's  needs  in  the 
language  they  understand." 

One  way  to  synchronize  the  needs  of  people  and  the  goals  of  ethnography 
is  to  consult  with  informants  to  determine  urgent  research  topics.  Instead  of 
beginning  with  theoretical  problems,  the  ethnographer  can  begin  with 
informant-expressed  needs,  then  develop  a research  agenda  to  relate  the  topics  to 
the  enduring  concerns  within  social  science,  (p.  1 7) 

My  study  began  with  the  urgent  need  to  address  the  problems  of  violence  in 
society  and  the  apparent  preoccupation  of  young  children  with  the  violence  that 
profoundly  affects  their  lives.  In  all  their  play,  their  language  and  their  interactions, 
young  children  are  working  to  make  sense  of  their  world,  to  determine  what  the  rules  are 
for  them,  as  they  seek  their  own  identity  and  how  they  fit  into  the  world.  Surrounded  as 
many  children  are  by  violence  in  the  media,  in  the  streets,  and  even  in  some  cases  in  their 
homes,  violence  is  one  component  of  modem  life  that  they  must  take  account  of  and 
negotiate  as  they  interpret  the  world.  An  ethnography  of  an  early  childhood  classroom 
that  focuses  on  the  ways  children  deal  with  violent  behavior  offers  an  understanding  of 
the  way  violence  impacts  the  lives  of  young  children. 

During  the  first  four  weeks  of  observation,  I spent  approximately  one  hour  each 
day  in  the  classroom  for  three  days,  on  average,  each  week,  observing  the  children  as 
they  engaged  in  their  play  and  interactions  and  taking  detailed  notes  on  the  interactions  I 
observed  among  children.  I observed  mainly  during  times  when  the  children  were 
interacting  freely  together  in  activities  that  were  not  teacher  directed.  I focused  my 
observations  on  small  groups  of  children  at  classroom  activity  "centers,"  such  as  the 
block  comer,  the  housekeeping  center,  and  the  play  mg  where  toy  animals  were 
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available.  I recorded  in  as  much  detail  as  possible  the  words  the  children  spoke  to  each 
other,  their  play,  their  actions  and  movements  around  the  classroom.  In  order  to  collect 
data  on  children's  interactions  with  each  other,  I conducted  most  of  my  observations  in 
areas  where  the  children  played  together  in  activities  that  were  not  directed  by  a teacher 
or  other  adult.  These  areas  were  the  block  comer,  the  Lego  table,  the  housekeeping  and 
dramatic-play  center  and  the  play  rug.  I avoided  observing  teacher-directed  activities. 
During  the  first  four  weeks,  I observed  all  twenty  one  children  in  a "grand  tour"  of  the 
classroom  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  dynamics  of  the  entire  group  and  the  kinds  of 
interactions  that  occurred  in  different  areas  of  the  classroom. 

I observed  two  areas  of  the  classroom  more  than  any  others,  the  block  comer  and 
the  play  rug.  From  my  pilot  research,  it  was  clear  that  conflicts  occurred  more  in  these 
areas  than  in  any  others  in  the  Tulip  Classroom.  In  these  areas,  many  of  the  same 
materials  were  available  each  day.  In  the  block  comer,  a large  selection  of  wooden 
building  blocks  was  always  available  with  other  toys,  such  as  a wooden  barn  with 
wooden  animals  and  a wooden  play  house  with  people.  On  the  play  rug,  which  had  a 
design  of  planets  on  it,  the  children  had  a choice  of  toys  available  to  them  in  plastic 
containers.  The  children  were  allowed  to  select  these  toys  when  they  wanted  to  as  long  as 
they  put  them  away  after  use.  They  could  choose  to  play  with  sets  of  animals  or  sea 
creatures,  or  they  could  choose  puzzles  or  Legos  at  the  adjacent  Lego  table. 

After  the  "grand  tour,"  I continued  to  observe  in  the  chosen  two  areas,  closely 
following  some  children,  who  were  involved  in  more  incidences  of  aggression  than 
others.  I observed  over  an  initial  period  of  eight  months,  from  August  until  March, 
spending  2 to  5 hours  in  the  classroom  each  week,  for  a total  of  50  hours  of  observations. 
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After  completing  most  of  my  analysis,  I returned  to  the  classroom  for  part  of  the  months 
of  May  and  June  to  validate  the  results  of  my  original  research.  Because  of  the  gender 
composition  of  the  classroom  - with  almost  twice  as  many  boys  as  girls,  and  because  of 
the  areas  of  the  classroom  where  I observed,  the  subjects  of  my  study  were  for  the  most 
part  the  boys.  While  this  was  not  intentional,  the  boys  dominated  the  areas  away  from 
close  teacher  supervision  and  so  became  the  focus  of  my  study. 

Because  I was  the  center  director  as  well  as  a researcher  in  the  classroom,  I 
anticipated  that  there  would  be  occasions  when  I would  need  to  consider  more  than  the 
simple  collection  of  data.  Hatch  (1995)  wrote  that  any  researcher  in  an  early  childhood 
setting  must  consider  the  well-being  of  the  children  while  conducting  research.  He  wrote 
of  his  own  dilemmas  and  criticisms  of  his  work  by  others  as  a participant  observer,  when 
children  appeared  to  be  victimizing  or  stigmatizing  their  peers.  A dilemma  may  arise  for 
any  researcher  who  observes  a situation  that  might  be  in  some  way  harmful  to  a child.  If  a 
child  appears  to  be  at  risk  of  physical  harm,  then  there  is  little  doubt  that  a researcher 
should  step  in  and  protect  her  or  him  from  danger.  However,  it  may  not  always  be  easy  to 
tell  if  psychological  or  emotional  harm  is  threatened  and  whether  there  should  be 
intervention  to  stop  children's  behavior.  This  research  situation  was  further  complicated 
by  my  being  center  director.  Because  my  primary  role  was  to  ensure  the  well-being  of  the 
children  in  my  care  at  all  times,  I took  the  decision  in  advance  of  my  research  to 
intervene,  or  ask  a teacher  to  intervene,  should  I become  aware  of  a situation  that  might 
be  harmful  to  a child.  It  was  necessary  to  intervene  on  several  occasions.  Indeed,  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  children  sought  my  help,  either  directly  by  asking  me  to  intervene, 
or  indirectly  by  looking  appealingly  in  my  direction.  I used  the  same  guiding  principle 
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that  teachers  in  the  center  use  to  protect  children;  children  are  generally  asked  to  try  to 
resolve  their  own  disputes  and  conflicts  by  talking  with  their  peers  and  expressing  their 
feelings  and  needs  in  words.  If  the  children  were  talking  to  each  other  in  tones  that  were 
normal  and  reasonable,  I allowed  them  to  continue  to  try  to  resolve  disputes  without 
intervention.  If  their  voices  became  angry  or  raised,  I intervened  and  assisted  children  in 
working  out  their  dispute.  If  a child  hit,  kicked,  or  bit  someone,  I intervened  immediately, 
unless  the  situation  appeared  to  be  under  control.  For  example,  if  a child  hit  another 
gently,  as  a gesture,  I did  not  intervene  until  the  situation  became  angry  or  out  of  control. 

Participant  Observation 

I used  participant  observation  and  interviewing  to  gather  data.  In  the  findings 
chapters,  I provide  rich  descriptions  of  any  aggressive  or  violent  behaviors  that  occur  in 
the  classroom.  I took  detailed  notes  on  the  children's  interactions  and  behaviors,  and  I 
transcribed  the  data  collected  each  day  following  observation.  My  notes  yielded  1 40 
pages  of  transcribed  notes.  I coded  the  interactions  according  to  the  behaviors  that 
occurred.  For  example,  if  a conflict  began  when  a child  took  a toy  that  another  child  was 
using,  the  action  might  be  coded  as  “taking  without  permission.”  I then  recorded  the 
codes  onto  coding  sheets  that  showed  domains  of  behaviors  that  seemed  to  occur  many 
times.  From  these  codes,  I sought  patterns  of  behaviors  and  developed  a taxonomy  of 
relationships  among  domains  and  the  way  in  which  the  observed  behaviors  related  to 
conflict  resolution.  Once  I had  built  the  taxonomy,  it  became  clear  what  kinds  of 
behaviors  frequently  lead  to  conflict  and  what  kinds  of  responses  to  behaviors  escalated 
into  violent  conflict  or  served  to  diffuse  conflicts.  Through  coding,  it  became  clear  that 
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some  children  were  more  skilled  at  avoiding  or  diffusing  conflict  while  others  seemed  to 
be  involved  in  many  conflicts.  The  skills  that  children  used  in  order  to  avoid  or  diffuse 
violence  became  clear  also.  Identifying  these  skills  should  be  of  paramount  importance  to 
teachers  and  curriculum  developers,  who  may  then  be  able  to  isolate  and  teach  these 
skills  to  children  at  a very  early  age. 


Interviews 

I hoped  to  gain  insight  into  the  children's  reasoning  about  conflict  and  violent 
behavior  by  interviewing  the  teachers  at  length  about  the  children's  behavior  when 
aggressive  and  violent  incidents  occurred.  Teachers  became  very  involved  in  helping 
children  to  resolve  problems.  The  center's  discipline  policy  involved  teachers  doing  a 
great  deal  of  talking  with  the  children  to  help  them  learn  to  take  responsibility  for  their 
behavior.  When  violent  behavior  occurred,  teachers  engaged  children  in  lengthy 
discussion  about  the  behavior,  how  they  felt,  what  made  them  act  in  that  way,  how  they 
might  behave  differently  in  the  future,  etc.  Teachers  also  knew  the  children's  personalities 
very  well,  to  the  point  where  they  could  frequently  predict  quite  accurately  how  a child 
would  respond  in  a given  situation.  This  knowledge  proved  invaluable  in  learning  why 
children  responded  in  the  way  they  did  to  the  aggressive  behavior  of  their  peers.  Teacher 
interviews  provided  very  valuable  data  on  children's  responses.  I interviewed  teachers 
informally  throughout  the  research  period  about  the  children’s  conflict-resolution 
strategies,  as  well  as  formally  in  audiotaped  interview  sessions.  I asked  them  for  their 
views  on  individual  children's  approaches  to  violent  behavior  (see  Appendix  1 for 
interview  questions). 
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I also  sought  parental  permission  to  interview  children  after  violent  conflicts  had 
occurred  to  hear  the  children's  impressions  of  the  behaviors  and  how  conflicts  were 
resolved  (see  Appendix  2 for  interview  questions).  I attempted  to  conduct  interviews  with 
children  when  particularly  violent  conflicts  occurred  or  when  especially  effective 
strategies  were  used.  In  some  instances  though,  it  was  clearly  inappropriate  to  be 
interviewing  children  at  these  times.  Questioning  children  at  that  time  seemed  intrusive, 
even  disciplinary  in  nature.  I did  not  want  to  be  viewed  as  a disciplinary  figure  lest  the 
children  act  differently  towards  me.  I interviewed  children  after  conflict  on  only  two 
occasions,  when  I had  been  the  one  to  intervene,  and  it  seemed  appropriate  for  me  to  try 
to  find  out  just  what  had  happened  and  what  had  lead  to  the  dispute. 

The  reasons  for  my  inability  to  collect  data  on  children's  reasoning  about  violent 
behavior  were  twofold.  First,  when  violent  behaviors  occurred,  emotions  were  running 
high,  and  children  did  not  respond  well  to  probing  questions;  a "cooling  off'  period  was 
usually  necessary.  They  were  not  thinking  rationally;  indeed,  they  were  probably  not 
thinking  at  all,  but  simply  reacting,  so  were  unable  to  give  a rational  response.  Second,  it 
was  problematic  to  attempt  to  talk  to  children  about  violent  behavior  after  the  incident 
was  over.  Most  children  knew  that  such  behavior  was  deemed  unacceptable  in  the 
preschool  setting,  and  incidents  were  usually  resolved  as  soon  as  possible  through  talking 
with  all  parties  involved.  To  return  to  an  incident  later,  when  it  was  "forgiven  and 
forgotten,"  might  have  seemed  intrusive  or,  at  worst,  punitive. 

During  the  spring,  after  about  seven  months  of  observations,  it  became  clear  that  I 
wanted  to  have  data  on  the  children's  feelings  and  reasoning  about  their  violent  behavior. 

I wanted  to  gather  some  data  that  I was  not  able  to  obtain  by  interviewing  for  the  reasons 
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described  above.  The  descriptive  data  on  children's  violent  behaviors  was  very  useful  in 
determining  the  different  kinds  of  responses  that  children  had  to  conflict  and  to  the 
violent  behaviors  of  their  peers. 

After  most  incidents  involving  violent  behaviors,  I did  not  feel  comfortable 
revisiting  the  behavior  after  the  event.  Consequently,  I felt  I was  missing  a vital  part  of 
the  data  I needed  to  determine  why  children  responded  with  violent  behavior  and  why 
others  responded  in  the  way  they  did  when  children  used  violent  behavior.  I decided  to 
interview  children  in  more  depth  than  I had  originally  planned  about  their  responses  to 
conflict  and  violent  behavior;  I did  so  using  videotapes  of  scenes  of  conflict  between 
young  children.  I showed  individual  children  an  excerpt  from  a video  of  a conflict 
between  children.  The  excerpt  was  from  a popular  children's  movie,  “Harriet  the  Spy,” 
and  showed  an  incident  in  which  a child  deliberately  poured  paint  on  a classmate.  The 
classmate  responded  by  hitting  the  first  child  very  hard  on  the  face.  There  was  obvious 
tension  and  conflict  among  all  the  children  in  the  class  during  the  incident  depicted. 
After  the  video,  I asked  children  questions  about  the  scenes  they  had  watched.  The 
questions  were  some  of  the  following: 

Can  you  tell  me  what  was  happening  in  the  movie  you  just  watched? 

Why  do  you  think  x hit  y? 

Why  do  you  think  y hit  x back? 

Does  anything  ever  make  you  angry  enough  to  want  to  hit  someone? 

What  kinds  of  things? 

What  do  you  do  at  those  times? 

Has  another  child  ever  hit  you  or  hurt  you  in  any  way?  Can  you  tell  me  about 

that? 

What  did  you  do?  How  did  you  feel? 

How  would  you  feel  if  one  of  your  friends  hurt  you  quite  badly  and  what  would 

you  do? 
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I audiotaped  the  children's  responses  for  later  transcription.  After  transcription,  I 
analyzed  the  data  as  described  in  my  methodology  section. 

Triangulation 

Triangulation  of  research  data  ensures  the  accuracy  of  the  data  collected  by 
adding  the  perspective  of  others.  The  head  teacher  and  team  teachers  collected  data 
informally  on  children’s  conflicts.  I also  triangulated  the  data  by  event  as  well  as  by  child 
to  see  patterns  that  emerged  in  the  kinds  of  behavior  that  occurred  as  well  as  in  the 
responses  of  individual  children. 


Generalization 

Because  this  study  took  place  in  only  one  classroom  with  a limited  number  of 
children,  the  results  cannot  be  generalized  to  a larger  population,  except  insofar  as 
readers  can  remove  the  findings  from  the  context  and  interpret  it  in  terms  of  their  own 
experience.  In  this  way,  the  findings  may  prove  useful  in  informing  early  educational 
practice  and  in  interpreting  the  experience  and  needs  of  children  in  other  settings. 

Definition  of  Terms 

I use  Pruett’s  (1998)  distinction  between  aggression  and  violence.  However,  I 
have  extended  the  use  of  the  term  “violent”  to  language  also,  so  that  “violent  talk”  is 
language  intended  to  injure  or  abuse. 


CHAPTER  4 
FINDINGS 


The  world  that  we  live  in  is  one  that  is  permeated  by  violence  at  many  levels.  We 
live  with  the  constant  possibility  of  violence  that  affects  every  member  of  society,  even 
the  youngest.  Children  are  exposed  to  unprecedented  levels  of  violence  in  the  media  and 
in  real  life.  Some  parents  may  protect  their  children  from  any  experience  of  violence 
through  the  media,  but  when  they  begin  to  have  daily  contact  with  others,  the  reality  of 
violence  begins  to  affect  them.  Many  parents  do  not  allow  their  children  even  to  watch 
cartoons,  knowing  that  the  slapstick  humor  of  “Bugs  Bunny”  is  really  one-upmanship  - 
success  by  trampling  on  others  and  then  laughing  at  them  - knowing  that  the  “Mighty 
Morphin  Power  Rangers”  glorify  war,  even  when  the  “right  side”  wins  the  battle,  and 
teaches  violence  as  a solution  to  conflict.  However,  many  children  do  watch  these 
television  programs  and  more.  Preschool  children  tell  their  teachers  about  episodes  of  the 
“X  Files”  and  describe  details  of  hideous  murder  and  death.  Others  say  that,  “Rescue 
91 1”  is  their  favorite  show  and  describe  real-life  incidents  of  road  accidents,  fires, 
drug-dealing,  and  more  horrific  incidents  many  would  protect  their  children  from  if  they 
were  to  come  across  them  in  the  streets.  Through  the  media,  the  experience  of  the  few 
becomes  the  vicarious  experience  of  all,  and  even  the  most  protected  children  begin  to 
learn  that  violence  exists  (Boyatzis,  1 995). 
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And  some  children  have  first-hand  experience  of  violence.  They  have  been  the 
recipients  of  violent,  abusive  behavior  by  a parent  or  have  witnessed  spousal  abuse.  Most 


preschool  teachers  have  stories  to  tell  about  the  violence  that  some  children  have 
experienced;  for  example,  a 3-year-old  boy  at  our  center  saw  his  mother  violently  abused 
by  his  father  and  asked  his  mother,  "When  I'm  a daddy,  will  I hurt  the  mommy?"  Many 
teachers  have  felt  obliged  to  make  formal  reports  of  abuse  of  children  in  their  care. 
Children  who  have  experienced  violence  first-hand  are  likely  to  have  difficulties  in  their 
relationships  with  others  and  frequently  use  violence  in  their  play  and  interactions  with 
other  children  (Silvern,  1989).  Violence,  then,  can  invade  the  seemingly  peaceful  realm 
of  a preschool  classroom  even  when  the  dominant  atmosphere  created  by  the  teachers  is 
one  of  harmony  and  where  the  emphasis  is  on  peaceful  interactions. 

During  the  study,  I observed  twenty-eight  acts  of  physical  violence,  only  two 
involving  a girl.  I recorded  nine  instances  of  extreme  verbal  aggression,  including 
bullying.  There  were  sixteen  incidents  that  I observed  that  involved  fantasy  violence  and 
sixteen  incidents  of  threatening,  taunting  or  teasing. 

The  Setting 

The  Tulip  Classroom  was  at  most  times  a peaceful  and  harmonious  classroom. 
The  lead  teacher  was  very  skilled,  having  fifteen  years  experience  of  preschool  teaching. 
She  taught  an  anti-bias  curriculum  with  a heavy  emphasis  on  peace  and  justice.  Her 
approach  to  discipline  emphasized  conflict  resolution  and  talking  children  through 
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problems.  She  was  highly  respected  by  other  teachers  and  parents  and  had  success 
working  with  children  with  behavior  problems.  Head  Start  personnel  would  jokingly 
remark  about  problem  children,  “If  anyone  can  take  them  on,  Ann  can.”  So,  while  I will 
be  describing  the  violent  and  aggressive  events  that  took  place  throughout  the  year, 
discord  was  certainly  not  the  dominant  atmosphere  of  the  classroom.  Walking  into  the 
classroom,  the  first-time  observer  would  see  children  busily  and  happily  engaged  in 
creative  play,  art  and  science  activities,  reading  with  or  without  a teacher,  and  conversing 
with  the  adults.  The  classroom  was  bright  and  welcoming  with  the  children’s  art 
displayed  on  the  walls  along  with  tasteful  and  appealing  posters  and  other  decorative  wall 
hangings,  many  with  a multicultural,  anti-bias  theme.  But,  in  spite  of  the  general 
atmosphere  of  calm,  incidents  of  violent  behavior  occurred,  disrupting  the  peace.  And 
these  incidents  were  common  enough  that  the  children  did  not  generally  stop  what  they 
were  doing  to  observe,  but,  rather,  continued  their  play  and  activities. 

The  classroom  was  small  for  the  2 1 children  it  accommodated.  It  was  almost 
square  in  shape.  Although  small,  it  contained  all  the  areas  that  are  usually  found  in 
preschool  classrooms.  Around  the  walls,  children’s  cubbies  and  book  and  toy  shelves 
held  classroom  and  personal  belongings.  Above  the  shelves  and  cubbies,  the  walls  were 
decorated  with  children’s  art  work  and  several  posters,  depicting  children  of  many 
cultural  backgrounds  and  differing  abilities.  While  the  art  work  changed  throughout  the 
year,  there  were  almost  always  pictures  and  self  portraits  created  by  the  children  in  paints 
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that  matched  their  skin  tone,  reflecting  the  emphasis  that  the  teachers  put  on  pride  in 
cultural  heritage.  Half  of  the  room  was  carpeted  and  half  had  vinyl  tiles. 

In  the  northwest  comer,  there  was  a small  housekeeping  area  with  a play  sink, 
stove,  kitchen  table,  and  dress-up  clothes.  In  this  area  were  many  toys  appropriate  to  the 
housekeeping  area,  such  as  dishes,  silverware,  pots  and  pans,  play  food,  and  a telephone. 
In  the  southwest  comer  was  the  block  area,  where  large  blocks  were  available.  There 
were  other  toys  in  this  area  that  could  be  used  along  with  blocks.  The  teachers  rotated  the 
toys  available  from  time  to  time,  including  such  things  as  sea  and  water  creatures,  play 
dinosaurs,  and  toy  people.  Some  larger  toys  were  also  available  there  at  times,  such  as  a 
play  house  and  farm. 

In  the  southeast  comer,  there  were  library  books,  a mg  and  soft  chair  where  the 
children  sat  to  read,  and  manipulative  toys  that  they  could  also  bring  to  the  mg.  Close  to 
the  mg,  there  was  a Lego  table  with  a large  selection  of  small  Lego  blocks.  The  children 
used  these  to  make  many  different  structures,  some  of  their  favorites  being  their  own 
imaginative  versions  of  vehicles  and  airplanes. 

In  the  center  of  the  room  there  were  tables  designated  for  certain  classroom 
activities.  Between  the  block  and  library  comers,  there  were  two  tables,  one  for  table  top 
manipulative  toys,  such  as  puzzles  and  board  games,  the  other  for  writing  materials,  such 
as  pens,  pencils,  mlers,  printing  stamps,  etc.  During  activity  times,  the  children  had  free 
access  to  these  materials,  which  were  arranged  on  nearby  shelves.  The  teachers  changed 
the  materials  available  about  every  two  weeks,  according  to  the  theme  being  studied. 
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Next  to  the  housekeeping  comer,  there  was  a large  table,  where  teacher-led  activities  took 
place.  These  activities  were  mostly  arts  and  crafts,  cooking,  science  experiments,  etc.  All 
the  tables  were  also  used  for  breakfast,  lunch,  and  afternoon  snack. 

The  schedule  was  similar  each  day  and,  with  some  slight  variations,  ran  as 
follows: 


7:30-9:00  a.m. 

Arrival,  free  play,  breakfast 

9:00-9:30  a.m. 

Rugtime 

9:30-10:00  a.m. 

Outside  play 

10:00-11:30  a.m. 

Rugtime  and  activities 

1 1:30a.m. -1 1:45 

Outside  play 

1 1:45  a.m. -1:00  p.m. 

Lunch,  outside  play 

1 :00-3:00  p.m. 

Nap 

3:00-3:30  p.m. 

Wake-up,  quiet  activities 

3:30-4:00  p.m. 

Outside  play 

4:00-5:30  p.m. 

Snack  and  indoor  activities 

The  Children 

Of  the  21  children  enrolled  in  the  class,  17  participated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
study.  Three  of  these  were  African  American  boys,  and  1 was  a bi-racial  boy.  There  were 
no  African  American  girls  in  the  class.  There  were  4 Asian  children,  2 girls  and  2 boys. 
One  Hispanic  girl  and  1 Hispanic  boy  were  also  in  the  study,  and  the  remaining  7 
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children  ~ 6 boys  and  1 girl  - were  of  European  American  descent.  An  additional  boy, 
an  Asian  named  Yang-Yang,’  joined  the  study  at  the  midpoint  of  the  year.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  study  there  were  5 children  with  special  needs  in  the  class.  The  Head 
Start  director  had  assigned  an  additional  teacher  to  the  class  because  of  the  large  number 
of  special-needs  children  placed  at  the  center  by  Head  Start.  The  teachers  at  the  center 
were  accustomed  to  working  with  special -needs  children,  but  the  usual  policy  of  the 
center  was  to  place  no  more  than  2 children  with  special  needs  in  each  classroom  because 
of  the  extra  attention  needed.  Consequently,  the  ratio  of  1 teacher  to  7 children  was  lower 
in  this  classroom  than  the  normal  1 to  9 in  other  classrooms.  But  this  lower  ratio  was 
needed,  as  the  special  needs  of  some  children  were  quite  severe  and  their  behavior  very 
demanding. 

The  3 African  American  boys  differed  from  each  other  in  terms  of  socioeconomic 
background.  Michael’s  parents  were  international  students  from  Cameroon.  His  mother 
was  enrolled  in  graduate  school  and  worked  part-time  in  the  same  department  where  she 
studied.  His  father  had  completed  his  studies  and  was  working.  Michael,  who  was  4 years 
old  at  the  beginning  of  the  study,  had  2 older  siblings  enrolled  in  public  school.  The 
family  lived  in  student  housing  on  the  university  campus. 

Tyrone  was  a 5-year-old  with  special  needs.  He  had  attended  the  center  for  2 
years  before  enrolling  in  the  Head  Start  program  there.  He  was  no  longer  in  Head  Start, 
but  was  completing  an  additional  year  of  preschool  because  his  birthday  fell  late  in  the 
year,  and  he  was  not  considered  to  be  ready  for  kindergarten.  Tyrone  lived  with  his 


Names  have  been  changed  to  protect  anonymity. 
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mother,  a single  parent,  and  with  his  maternal  grandfather  and  grandmother,  a university 
employee  who  worked  as  a technician  in  a research  facility. 

Jo  was  a tall,  outgoing  boy  in  the  Head  Start  program,  who  lived  with  his 
grandmother,  a university  employee,  and  her  daughter,  Jo’s  aunt,  who  was  a middle- 
school  student.  While  the  grandmothers  were  closely  involved  in  raising  their 
grandchildren  and  were  very  loving  and  concerned  guardians,  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
them  to  express  irritation,  even  anger  at  their  daughters  for  their  lack  of  responsibility  for 
their  children.  This  was  most  evident  when  the  children  were  sick,  and  grandparents  were 
called  at  work  to  pick  children  up  during  the  day.  Having  to  do  so  was  clearly  an 
inconvenience,  as  it  is  for  most  parents  and  guardians  who  work  full  time,  but  these 
grandparents  expressed  more  than  the  usual  frustration  at  having  to  take  time  off  for  a 
sick  child.  This  response  was  a contrast  to  most  other  parent’s  responses  in  such  a 
situation,  where  the  parent  typically  expresses  concern  for  the  child  and  even  guilt  at 
having  sent  a sick  child  to  school.  Rarely  did  other  parents  show  irritation  or  frustration 
when  called  to  take  home  a sick  child. 

All  the  Asian  children  - Lin-ju,  Tahyo,  Jin,  and  Emily  - were  Korean.  All  were 
enrolled  in  Head  Start  though  the  Korean  children  were  generally  not  academically  or 
economically  at  risk.  Their  families  met  the  criteria  for  enrollment  in  Head  Start  because 
of  their  low-income  status  while  the  parents  were  students.  During  the  course  of  the 
study,  a debate  arose  about  the  eligibility  of  international  students  for  programs  such  as 


Head  Start,  and  the  Head  Start  office  took  legal  advice  on  their  eligibility.  But  the 
children  remained  enrolled  at  the  center  for  several  months  their  status  was  unclear. 
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Lin-ju  was  a Korean  girl  who  attended  the  center  in  a different  classroom  before 
being  enrolled  in  the  Head  Start  classroom.  Her  mother  was  very  concerned  that  she 
adjust  well  to  school,  and  the  mother  frequently  sought  the  advice  of  teachers  on  child 
rearing  and  behavior  management.  Lin-ju  played  mostly  with  her  friend,  Emily,  also  a 
Korean  girl,  though  their  play  was  interspersed  with  disagreements  that  sometimes 
resulted  in  tears.  Lin-ju’s  English  was  quite  fluent,  and  she  used  both  Korean  and  English 
as  she  played,  code-switching  easily  as  she  played  with  Korean  or  English  speaking 
friends.  Emily’s  English  was  less  fluent  than  Lin-ju’s.  Emily  spoke  little  English  when 
she  enrolled  in  Head  Start,  but  became  more  fluent  as  the  year  progressed.  Tahyo  was  a 
Korean  boy,  who,  like  Lin-ju,  was  enrolled  in  a different  classroom  at  the  center  before 
entering  the  Head  Start  program.  He  was  quite  fluent  in  English  and  used  English  during 
most  of  his  play.  Jin  was  a Korean  boy  who  entered  the  Head  Start  program  2 months 
into  the  academic  year.  He,  too,  came  from  another  classroom  at  the  center  and  had 
begun  to  speak  in  English  though  he  was  not  fluent.  All  the  families  of  the  Asian  children 
were  affiliated  with  the  university  as  students,  having  one  parent  enrolled  in  a graduate 
program. 

Peter  was  a European  American  child  whose  parents  were  both  faculty  members 
at  the  university.  Peter  was  not  a Head  Start  child,  but  enrolled  at  the  center  on  faculty 
status.  He  had  previously  been  in  another  classroom  at  the  center  and  was  placed  in  the 
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Tulip  Classroom  so  that  he  could  be  with  a group  of  older  children.  Peter  was 
exceptionally  advanced  academically,  having  a scientific  knowledge  in  some  areas 
beyond  that  of  the  teachers  and  the  researcher.  Edward  was  also  a European- American 
boy  who  was  not  in  Head  Start.  His  mother  was  an  employee  of  the  university.  Edward 
left  the  center  4 months  into  the  study  because  the  family  had  a financial  crisis  and  could 
no  longer  afford  to  pay  for  child  care.  Tommy,  also  a European- American  boy,  was  3 
years  old  upon  enrollment  in  Head  Start.  He  was  given  a Head  Start  place  because  he  had 
delayed  speech  development.  He  had  very  little  verbal  speech  on  enrollment  and  received 
speech  therapy  beginning  3 months  after  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year.  Speech 
therapy  was  provided  by  Head  Start,  which  had  problems  finding  enough  therapists  to 
cover  all  the  centers  where  children  needed  services.  Tommy  was  a small  child,  young  in 
appearance  when  compared  to  other  children  in  the  group.  His  mother  was  enrolled  in  a 
graduate  program  at  the  university. 

Lisa’s  family  was  from  Brazil.  Her  father  was  enrolled  at  the  university.  Both  of 
Lisa’s  parents  spoke  little  English,  and  Lisa,  too,  spoke  only  slow  and  halting  English 
though  she  had  been  enrolled  the  previous  year  in  another  classroom  at  the  center.  Lisa’s 
teachers  had  been  concerned  about  her  slow  development  of  English  and  felt  she  was 
delayed  in  other  areas  of  development  also.  As  the  year  progressed,  her  speech  improved, 
but  remained  slow  and  heavily  accented  unlike  the  other  children  who  learned  English 
during  the  year.  Lisa  was  an  isolate  in  most  of  her  play,  seemingly  uninterested  in  playing 


with  other  children. 
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Mary  was  an  European  American  child  in  Head  Start.  She  had  previously  been 
enrolled  in  another  classroom  at  the  center.  She  was  the  child  of  a single  mother  who  was 
an  undergraduate  student  at  the  university.  Mary  had  amblyopia,  had  undergone  several 
eye  surgeries  and  frequently  wore  a patch  over  one  eye.  Jack  was  a very  quiet  European  - 
American  boy  whose  mother  was  an  elementary  school  teacher  and  whose  father  was  in  a 
graduate  program  at  the  university.  Jack  was  enrolled  in  Head  Start.  This  was  his  first 
school  experience,  and  Jack  took  a period  of  several  weeks,  even  months,  to  adjust, 
crying  every  day  when  brought  to  school.  He  remained  a quiet  child  throughout  the  year, 
but  grew  in  confidence  and  in  ability  to  approach  others  in  play  situations. 

Emory  was  a child  with  special  needs  who  had  been  held  back  from  kindergarten  in  the  hopes  that 
he  would  make  enough  progress  to  be  mainstreamed  the  following  year.  He  was  developmentally  delayed 
by  about  a year  and  had  a visual  disability.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Emory  was  very  compliant,  quiet, 
almost  lethargic  at  times,  but  as  the  year  progressed,  his  behavior  became  quite  challenging  and  he  would 
sometimes  refuse  to  comply  with  teacher  requests  and  would  show  oppositional  behavior. 

Joey  was  a Latino  child  from  Central  America.  Enrolled  in  Head  Start  during  the  year  that  this 
study  took  place,  he  had  previously  been  in  another  classroom  at  the  center.  He  was  a small  and  quiet  boy 
who  had  been  something  of  a favorite  with  his  previous  teachers,  perhaps  because  of  his  smallness.  His 
father  was  in  school  at  the  university  and  graduated  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester,  when  Joey  left.  Joey’s 
English  was  quite  fluent. 

Nathan  was  an  European-American  child  whose  father  was  a faculty  member  at 
the  university.  Nathan  had  attended  the  center  the  previous  year,  and  his  older  sister  had 
also  attended,  so  Nathan  had  been  a frequent  visitor  for  many  years.  Nathan  was  bilingual 
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in  a European  language  and  in  English  although  he  spoke  more  and  more  English  as  the 
year  progressed. 

The  ethnic  composition  of  the  class  was  similar  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
classrooms  in  the  center,  with  a slightly  larger  representation  of  African-American 
children.  There  were  always  a considerable  number  of  children  whose  first  language  is 
not  English  and  who  entered  the  program  with  no  English.  Thus,  the  teachers  were  very 
familiar  with  methods  of  working  with  children  who  speak  no  English  and  made  every 
effort  to  support  the  home  language  while  encouraging  the  children’s  English  to  develop. 
There  were  14  boys  and  7 girls  in  the  class,  a ratio  which  caused  some  initial  dismay 
among  the  teachers  as  informal  teacher  knowledge  regards  boys  as  generally  more 
difficult  behaviorally.  The  large  number  of  children  with  special  needs  was  also  a great 
concern  to  the  teachers. 


Observations 

I observed  the  Tulip  Classroom  over  a period  of  a school  year  from  late  August 
until  May.  Each  day  I observed  for  an  hour  during  the  activity  time  that  took  place  in  the 
middle  of  the  morning,  or  I observed  later  in  the  afternoon,  during  free  play  and 
activities.  I made  notes  on  the  children's  play  and  interactions  and  later  transcribed  these 
notes.  I then  coded  the  data,  examining  the  children's  actions  and  words  to  determine  the 
kind  of  action  that  was  taking  place  (see  Appendix  3).  For  example,  a verbal  behavior 
might  be  coded  as  teasing.  After  coding  the  behaviors,  I looked  for  patterns  related  to 
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conflict  and  violence  and  for  patterns  in  the  children's  responses  to  conflict  and  violence. 
I also  coded  the  data  according  to  the  location  of  violent  acts  and  again  according  to  the 
individuals  involved.  As  patterns  in  behaviors  emerged,  I examined  the  outcomes  of  the 
behaviors,  looking  for  patterns  that  might  reveal  the  children's  intentions  in  committing 
acts  of  violence  or  in  responding  in  certain  ways. 

The  pattern  that  emerged  was  one  in  which  children  desired  to  play  and  to 
influence  the  play  in  which  they  engaged.  Most  of  the  incidents  of  aggression  that  I 
observed  occurred  during  children’s  sociodramatic  play.  Desire  to  control  play  is  a 
natural  wish  for  most  children  (Logan,  1990),  and  all  children  use  tactics  to  maintain  a 
certain  level  of  influence.  Some  children,  however,  are  skilled  at  maintaining  enjoyable 
and  cooperative  play  while  others  lack  skills  or  have  other  goals  that  interfere  with  their 
play  with  others.  Children  need  clearly  defined  social  skills  to  maintain  play  with  others, 
such  as  social  approach  skills,  turn-taking  abilities,  negotiation,  cooperation,  and,  perhaps 
most  important,  good  communication  skills  (Katz  & McClellan,  1997).  Social  approach 
skills  are  essential  to  successful  play  interactions  for  young  children.  In  a study  of 
children’s  play  and  friendship  groups,  Corsaro  (1985)  found  that  children  met  initial 
resistance  54%  of  the  times  they  attempted  to  gain  access  to  play  groups,  and  children 
switched  play  groups  and  play  partners  frequently.  Peer  acceptance  is  another  essential 
factor  in  gaining  access  to  play  with  peers,  and  this  acceptance  is  fostered  by  positive 
social  interactions,  such  as  taking  an  interest  in  another  child’s  play,  asking  questions, 
and  making  contributions  to  ongoing  discussions.  With  good  social  knowledge  and 
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understanding,  children  have  access  to  play  situations  with  peers  and  are  able  to  enjoy 
and,  through  negotiation,  influence  the  content  and  direction  of  the  play.  These  skills  are 
learned  from  a very  early  age  in  the  context  of  the  family  and  culture  the  child  is  bom 
into.  Katz  and  McClellan  (1997)  point  out  that  interactions  between  socially  competent 
children  and  their  mothers  are  characterized  by  coherence,  reciprocity,  and  contingency 
of  their  mother’s  responses  to  their  children’s  behavior.  Families  do  not  exist  in  a 
vacuum,  however,  and  other  factors  besides  the  mother’s  interactions  with  her  child 
influence  her  social  competence.  Broader  communities,  peers,  and  teachers  all  have  their 
influence. 

Children  may  influence  the  content  and  the  course  of  play  in  a number  of  subtle 
but  effective  ways.  Kostelnik  et  al  (1993)  identified  5 ways  in  which  children  do  this. 
They  use  ulterior  conversations  that  may  alter  the  direction  of  the  play.  For  example,  a 
child  may  ask,  “Is  it  night-time?’  and  change  the  setting.  Underscoring  is  a technique 
that  provides  information  to  the  other  participants.  “I’ll  get  the  dinner  now”  is  an  example 
of  underscoring.  Storytelling  is  frequently  used  in  the  past  tense  and  elaborates  the  plot: 
“Let’s  say  the  mom  went  to  the  store.”  Prompting,  often  in  a whisper,  is  a technique  in 
which  one  participant  gives  instructions  to  another.  Formal  pretend  proposals  sometimes 
occur  in  ongoing  play,  for  example,  “Let’s  pretend  we  have  breakfast  now.” 

Social  status  is  also  related  to  the  kind  and  level  of  influence  that  children  have 
over  play  situations.  Children  with  lower  social  status  ask  more  questions  about  the  play 
whereas  those  with  higher  social  status  guide  the  play  (Kostelnik  et  al,  1993). 
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When  children  use  social  skills  effectively,  play  episodes  may  be  long  and 
develop  complexity.  However,  all  children  do  not  possess  these  skills  or  are  not  able,  for 
some  reason,  to  use  them.  If  they  are  unable  to  gain  access  to  play  situations  in  positive 
ways,  they  may  use  ineffective  or  inappropriate  strategies.  In  my  study,  when  conflict 
over  play  and  interactions  occurred,  most  children  used  non-violent  means  to  resolve  the 
conflict  while  others  sometimes  used  violence.  The  purpose  of  both  peaceful  and  violent 
means  appeared  to  be  to  gain  access  to  or  continue  to  maintain  influence  over  the  play 
situation.  Negotiation  worked  well  as  a means  to  continue  influence  whereas  violence 
usually  ended  any  influence  because  an  adult  often  stepped  in  to  end  the  play  session,  at 
least  for  the  child  who  acted  aggressively.  Maintaining  influence  does  not  always  imply 
that  one  individual  exerts  power  over  another.  The  happiest  play  situations  occur  when 
more  than  one  child  seems  to  have  a sense  of  influence,  and  children  resolve  conflict 
through  negotiation  and  reasoning  (Iskander  et  al,  1995;  Killen  & Turiel,  1991). 

The  observed  aggression  took  several  forms,  which  I have  categorized  as  verbal 
violence,  including  violent  language,  bullying,  and  threats  and  taunting,  as  well  as 
physical  violence  and  fantasy  violence.  Table  1 identifies  the  kind  of  violence  and  the 
children  involved  in  the  violent  incidents.  These  categories  break  down  into  the 
subcategories  described  there:  violent  talk,  bullying,  threats  and  taunting,  physical 
violence,  and  fantasy  violence.  Table  2 shows  the  initiators  and  respondents  in  incidents 
of  physical  violence. 
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Table  1 

Incidents  of  violence  and  children  involved 


Threats 

Violent 

and 

Physical 

Fantasy 

Total 

Name 

Talk 

Bullying  taunting 

violence 

violence 

per  child 

Peter 

3 

1 

13 

1 

18 

Edward 

1 

2 

3 

Emily 

0 

Tommy 

0 

Lisa 

1 

2 

3 

Mary 

0 

Jo 

1 

4 

3 

3 

11 

Jack 

1 

1 

2 

Lin-Ju 

0 

Jim 

1 

1 

Emory 

2 

3 

5 

Chris 

1 5 

3 

5 

14 

Michael 

2 

3 

13 

5 

23 

Joey 

1 

1 

Nathan 

2 

2 

4 

2 

10 

Tyrone 

1 

1 

Tahyo 

1 

1 

Yang- 

1 

1 

2 

Yang 

Total* 

8 

1 16 

28 

16 

* Numbers  in  columns  do  not  add  up  to  totals  because  at  times  more  than  one  child  was 
involved  in  an  event. 


The  Language  of  Violence 

Verbal  aggression  took  several  forms  in  the  Tulip  Classroom,  and  there  were  25 
incidents  involving  serious  aggressive  language.  Sometimes,  verbal  conflicts  occurred 
that  went  beyond  the  “normal”  disputes  that  occur  among  preschool  children.  Conflicts 
are  inevitable  in  situations  where  individuals  play  and  work  together  towards  common 
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Table  2 


Initiators  and  respondents  in  incidents  of  physical  violence 


Name 

Initiator 

Respondent 

Unclear 

Total 

Peter 

Edward 

Emily 

Tommy 

7 

2 

4 

13 

Lisa 

1 

1 

2 

Mary 

Jo 

2 

1 

3 

Jack 

Lin-Ju 

Jim 

Emory 

2 

2 

Chris 

1 

2 

3 

Michael 

5 

3 

5 

13 

Joey 

1 

1 

Nathan 

2 

2 

4 

Tyrone 

1 

1 

Tahyo 

Yang- 

1 

1 

Yang 

Effective  teachers  monitor  conflict  carefully  and  allow  children  to  resolve  conflict  alone 
if  this  is  possible.  Even  more  intense  conflicts  can  provide  opportunities  for  teachers  to 
guide  children  towards  solutions  that  help  all  participants  feel  respected  and  content  with 
the  outcome.  “Normal”  childhood  disputes  allow  for  this  kind  of  resolution.  However, 
some  conflicts  observed  went  far  beyond  this  definition;  these  conflicts  took  3 different 


forms. 
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Violent  Talk 

I observed  eight  incidents  of  verbal  conflict  that  I categorized  as  violent  talk. 
These  verbal  conflicts  sometimes  involved  yelling  or  screaming  at  another  child,  verbal 
abuse,  though  this  was  rare,  and,  on  almost  every  occasion,  the  verbal  violence  preceded 
an  act  of  physical  violence  or  an  attempt  to  be  physically  violent,  an  attempt  sometimes 
thwarted  by  a teacher  or  even  by  me. 

On  a Monday  morning,  halfway  through  the  year,  Nathan,  Jack,  and  another  boy 
were  playing  in  the  block  comer.  Their  play  was  very  creative  and  involved.  They  were 
using  toy  airplanes  and  making  them  fly  (with  toy  people  on  top)  over  the  toy  house.  To 
limit  the  number  of  children  in  each  center,  the  children  were  required  to  wear  colored 
circles  that  matched  the  color  of  the  play  center  they  were  using.  However,  children  did 
not  always  follow  the  rule. 

#45,  Date:  February  10,  morning 

Blocks:  Nathan,  Jack,  and  another  boy  are  playing. 

Jack:  “Let’s  build  an  airport.” 

Nathan:  “Next  stop  --  airport.” 

They  fly  planes  (with  people  on  top)  over  and  around  the  house. 

Jack:  “Let’s  build  an  airport  with  blocks.  Let’s  build  an  airport  with  blocks.” 
They  start  to  build  and  sing,  “An  air-o-port,  an  air-o-port.” 

They  make  a building  with  a roof  and  doors  and  put  planes  inside.  They  build  a 
ramp  to  the  roof  of  the  airport.  Michael  and  Emory  come  over.  Michael  gets  a 
circle  and  says  to  Emory,  “Sorry  there’s  no  more  circles.” 
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Emory:  “We  don’t  care.” 

Nathan  calls  to  Michael,  “Get  a jet.” 

Emory:  “Can  I have  a jet?” 

Other  boy:  “There’s  no  more  jets.” 

Emory  leaves  to  play  with  cars  and  finds  a helicopter.  He  comes  back  to  the  group 
and  says,  “I  got  a helicopter.” 

They  ignore  him. 

Emory:  “Helicopters  go  like  this.”  He  zooms  it  over  Nathan’s  head. 

Nathan:  “Let’s  go. .(makes  airplane  sounds). .and  they  are  noisy.” 

Nathan  moves  his  plane  wildly  around. 

Nathan  (to  Michael):  “I  need  that.  I had  that  first.” 

The  lights  go  off,  a two  minute  warning  to  clean-up  time. 

Jack:  “Let’s  finish  the  airport.” 

Nathan  knocks  the  airport  down.  Jack  looks  upset. 

Jack,  shouting:  “You  knocked  it  down!” 

Nathan:  “Cause  it’s  two  minutes.” 

Both  boys  are  shouting  in  each  other’s  faces. 

Jack:  “So!” 

Nathan:  “So!” 

This  continues  as  they  clean  up  side  by  side. 

Nathan:  “So,  butthole!” 

Michael:  “Stop  it!” 
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Nathan:  “Stop  it!” 

They  hold  onto  each  other’s  hands,  faces  very  close  together. 

Emory  shouts  very  loudly,  “Stop  it,  butthole!” 

A volunteer  goes  over  and  they  separate. 

It  seems  likely  that  this  incident  would  have  escalated  into  physical  violence  had 
the  volunteer  not  intervened.  As  the  verbal  aggression  escalated  into  name-calling,  the 
level  of  tension  clearly  grew,  and  the  conflict  took  on  a physical  element,  the  children 
holding  onto  each  other’s  hands.  Interestingly,  the  aggression  began  in  earnest  when  an 
institutional  element  entered  the  scene;  after  the  lights  went  off,  signaling  the  end  of  the 
play  period,  Jack  wanted  to  finish  the  airport  quickly,  hoping  to  get  their  project 
completed  in  the  time  allotted.  However,  Nathan,  already  frustrated  by  Michael’s 
interference  and  unable  to  keep  the  toys  he  wanted,  took  matters  into  his  own  hands  and 
destroyed  the  entire  airport  on  which  they  had  so  carefully  worked  together.  Nathan  was 
frequently  involved  in  aggressive  incidents.  Jack  was  not  and  went  no  further  than  an 
accusatory,  “So!”  Michael  took  over  as  the  aggressor,  stepping  in  to  challenge  Nathan 
physically.  Michael,  like  Nathan,  was  often  involved  in  verbal  and  physical  violence. 

Nathan  tried  to  use  words  first  in  most  disputes.  Teachers  used  the  phrase  “use 
your  words”  daily  to  encourage  children  to  resolve  disputes  peacefully.  This  is  a phrase 
heard  now  in  many  early  childhood  programs.  But  the  words  the  children  used  were  not 
always  conducive  to  the  peaceful  resolution  of  conflict.  Nathan,  however,  was  very 
skilled  verbally  and  tried  often  to  resolve  disputes  with  peaceful  words. 


# 20,  Date:  November  15,  morning 

Nathan  and  Peter  are  fighting  over  the  curved  block. 
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Nathan:  “May  I please  have  one?” 

No  response. 

Nathan:  “Or  I’ll  tell  my  daddy  not  to  fix  the  bathroom.” 

They  grab  and  hold  onto  each  other.  Peter’s  mouth  is  near  Nathan’s  shoulder. 

I think  he  is  going  to  bite,  so  I intervene. 

Even  in  the  middle  of  a dispute,  Nathan  was  able  to  try  some  alternative,  conflict- 
resolution  skills.  But  Peter  was  not  an  easy  child  to  reason  with,  and  Nathan  quickly  lost 
his  reasoning  powers  when  the  conflict  took  on  a physical  element.  An  interview  with  the 
teacher,  Rachel,  confirmed  that  Nathan  had  quite  sophisticated  language  skills  and  that  he 
used  them  in  order  to  exert  control  over  others. 

Interview,  5/97 

Nathan.. ..he  has  his  periods  of  understanding  how  to  involve  everyone  and  how  to 
change  a situation  in  a way  that  he  wants  it,  but  a lot  of  times  that’s  because  he 
wants  to  be  the  leader.  It  conflicts  with  the  desires  of  the  people  that  he’s  playing 
with,  and  so  his  redirection  is  not  something  that  they  want  to  partake  in,  and  it 
upsets  him. 

Rachel  confirmed  that  Nathan’s  attempts  at  negotiation  were  designed  to  exert 
control.  On  this  occasion  with  Peter,  it  could  have  been  either  of  them  who  escalated  the 
conflict  to  a level  of  violence.  Having  sophisticated  language  skills  does  not  ensure  that 
conflicts  will  be  resolved  verbally. 


Nathan's  language  skills  were  quite  advanced.  Another  child  with  sophisticated 
language  skills  was  Peter.  Peter  was  able  to  express  his  feelings  with  words,  and  in  the 
following  incident  did  so,  seemingly  quite  effectively.  Jo,  Michael,  and  Peter  were 
playing  in  the  block  corner.  Once  again,  they  were  playing  with  airplanes.  The  play  was 
rowdy  with  lots  of  mid-air  collisions.  Ann  came  over  to  their  play  area  on  two  occasions 
to  remind  them  to  play  quietly.  Each  time  she  left,  they  resumed  their  boisterous  play. 
Eventually,  Debbie  told  them  to  clean  up  their  game. 

#30,  Date  January  7,  morning 

Michael:  “I’m  the  bad  guy.”  He  crashes  Peter’s  helicopter. 

Peter  has  an  angry  look. 

Peter:  “You  weren’t  looking  that  I was  coming.” 

Peter  strikes  Michael  in  the  stomach  with  his  plane. 

Although  Peter  “used  his  words”  quite  effectively,  violence  still  occurred. 
Teachers  encouraged  the  children  to  express  their  angry  feelings  in  words  in  the  belief 
that  words  replace  actions.  Peter  was  able  to  do  so,  but  the  words  did  not  replace  a violent 
action  for  him.  His  anger  appeared  to  increase  and  he  struck  Michael  nonetheless. 
Bullying 

Bullying  is  another  kind  of  verbal  violence  and  one  that  is  of  great  concern  to 
parents  and  teachers  because  of  its  often  serious  consequences  for  children.  Children  who 
have  been  bullied  by  peers  show  extreme  anxiety  levels  and  fear  that  can  prevent  them 
from  learning  and  even  from  attending  school.  Katz  and  McClellan  write  that  bullies  are 
usually  of  low  standing  among  peers  and  are  a problem  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  peers 
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and,  thus,  in  need  of  help  to  find  alternative  methods  of  relating  to  others.  Victims  also 
need  help  in  finding  ways  to  change  their  behavior  as  bullies  tend  to  victimize  the  same 
person  again  and  again  (Schwartz  et  al,,  1 993). 

Bullying  was  rare  in  this  classroom,  only  one  incident  occurring  during  my 
observations.  It  may  be  questionable  that  one  incident  is  in  fact  bullying,  as  some  regard 
this  as  a behavior  pattern.  But  at  the  preschool  level,  any  behavior  that  contains  elements 
of  bullying  is  of  concern.  At  this  young  age,  teachers  may  exert  a great  deal  of  influence 
over  children  and  may  take  action  to  prevent  a pattern  from  forming.  Indeed  the  kind  of 
intimidation  that  is  necessary  for  children  to  engage  in  bullying  may  require  a fairly 
sophisticated  understanding  of  human  interaction  and  the  effect  that  one’s  behavior  can 
have  in  instilling  fear  in  another  human  being.  Young  children  may  imitate  bullying-like 
behavior  they  have  witnessed,  or  they  may  make  quite  serious,  though  totally  unrealistic 
threats,  such  as  “I  will  kill  your  mom  and  dad.”  But  because  of  the  unrealistic  nature  of 
these  statements  they  do  not  qualify  as  bullying.  One  incident  occurred,  however,  that 
was  very  surprising  in  its  violence  and  in  the  level  of  fear  that  it  engendered  in  the  victim. 
The  incident  occurred  as  I was  walking  through  the  classroom,  rather  than  during  a 
formal  observation.  A disturbance  on  the  play  rug  caused  me  to  stop  and  pay  attention. 

# 47,  Date:  2/27/97 

As  I’m  walking  through  the  classroom.  Tommy  and  Edward  are  on  the  floor. 
Edward  is  lying  on  his  back  clutching  the  soft  globe  to  his  chest.  Tommy  is  on  top 
of  him,  trying  to  get  the  globe  away  from  him.  I stop,  as  no  one  else  seems  to  be 
aware  of  the  situation;  I separate  them.  Edward  gets  the  ball.  Chris  walks  up  to 
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Tommy  (who  is  small).  Chris  takes  a very  threatening  stance,  fist  raised  in 
Tommy’s  face.  I can’t  hear  his  words,  but  Tommy  backs  up  over  to  the  cubbies. 
Chris  follows  him,  very  close,  very  intimidating,  fist  still  raised.  I intervene,  send 
Chris  away,  telling  him  he  can’t  speak  to  Tommy  like  that.  I reassure  Tommy, 
who  is  seated  now  in  a cubby,  looking  very  frightened. 

Chris’s  violent  behavior  raised  great  concern.  He  entered  this  situation  between 
two  children  who  were  not  prone  to  physically  violent  behavior.  He  had  no  part  in  the 
dispute  about  the  globe,  but  he  seemed  to  appear  from  nowhere  to  participate.  He  chose 
as  his  victim  Tommy,  the  smallest  child  in  the  class  and  one  of  the  least  verbal,  a 
non-threatening  child  although  it  was  Edward  who  had  “won”  the  dispute,  carrying  off 
the  globe,  and  Edward  was  much  bigger  and  tougher  than  Tommy. 

Chris’s  behavior  was  all  the  more  disturbing  because  Chris  had  been  both  witness 
to  and  the  victim  of  domestic  violence  in  the  past.  It  seems  possible  that  Chris  - in  a 
situation  where  he  could  not  possibly  be  harmed  - was  trying  out  for  himself  the  kind  of 
violence  that  had  been  used  on  him  and  his  family  members.  Tommy  was  in  the  same 
position  Chris  had  been  in  in  the  past,  the  helpless  victim  of  an  older,  larger,  socially 
more  powerful  person.  Violence  at  home  may  lead  to  violence  in  relationships  outside  of 
the  home  and  perpetuates  the  violence  in  society. 

Threats  and  Taunting 

Threats  and  taunting  were  more  common  verbally  aggressive  behaviors.  I 
observed  16  instances  of  threatening  behavior  out  of  a total  of  25  incidents  of  verbal 
violence.  Threats  were  often  non-verbal,  such  as  a threatening  gesture  or  stance.  Only 
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Nathan  and  Peter,  commensurate  with  their  more  advanced  language  skills,  engaged  in 
verbal  threats.  In  an  incident  early  in  the  year,  Nathan  and  Peter  were  playing  together  as 
they  did  much  of  the  time,  their  games  quite  complex  and  creative.  Often,  they  were  the 
first  ones  in  the  block  comer  and  were  reluctant  to  leave  their  play  to  go  to  the  teacher- 
led  activities.  During  the  following  incident,  other  children  occasionally  tried  to  join  their 
play  without  opposition  from  Nathan  and/or  Peter,  but  they  were  not  warmly  welcomed. 
Nathan  and  Peter  and  been  building  a dungeon  together  for  about  10  minutes  in  the  block 
comer  when  Tommy  approached. 

# 5,  Date:  9/4/96,  morning 

Tommy  approaches,  adds  a block  to  the  dungeon.  Peter  and  Nathan  allow  him  to 
help. 

Nathan:  “It’s  our  dungeon.  It’s  our  dungeon!”  The  wall  falls. 

Nathan:  “Now  look  what  you’ve  done.  I was  just  trying  to  build  it  up  and  you 
broke  it  down.” 

Nathan:  “You  know  what.  My  dad’s  higher  than  you.” 

Tommy:  (inaudible  words,  but  tone  of  voice  is  confrontational). 

Nathan:  “My  dad  can  kill  your  dad.  He  has  two  knives  and  two  axes.” 

Tommy:  “My  dad’s  very  big.” 

Nathan:  “He’s  not  as  big  as  a bull.  Not  as  big  as  a bull.” 

Tommy  looks  at  him. 

Nathan:  “We  were  making  a dungeon  as  high  as  we  could,  and  you  came  and 
messed  it  up.” 
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Peter  continues  to  play  and  build  throughout  this  conversation.  Nathan  plays  with 
Peter.  Tommy  plays  alone  for  a while  then  leaves  the  comer. 

Nathan’s  threat  against  Tommy’s  dad  ultimately  had  the  effect  of  excluding 
Tommy  from  the  play,  and  this  was  probably  what  Nathan  desired.  He  did  not  openly  tell 
Tommy  to  go  away,  but  he  accused  Tommy  of  “messing  up”  the  game.  Getting  little 
response  from  Tommy,  Nathan  asserted  his  own  superiority  with  his  rather  quaint 
assertion  of  his  dad’s  height.  Only  when  Tommy  began  to  sound  confrontational 
(Tommy’s  language  was  very  hard  to  comprehend)  did  Nathan  actually  threaten  violence. 
In  this  situation,  as  in  the  previous  one  with  Chris,  Tommy  became  the  innocent  potential 
victim  of  a bigger,  older  child,  who  was  threatening  to  harm  him.  Tommy,  as  one  of  the 
youngest,  and  smallest  children  in  the  class,  was  an  easy  victim.  He  was  socially  very 
immature,  his  language  skills  very  limited,  and  he  was  an  easy  target  for  an  older,  bigger 
child.  Tommy's  response  to  Nathan's  threat  was  to  play  alone  and  then  leave  the  play 
area.  Nathan  had  been  successful  in  excluding  the  younger  child  from  the  game,  and  such 
exclusion  was  probably  his  intent  from  the  start  as  he  claimed  ownership  of  the  dungeon 
with  his  repeated  "It's  our  dungeon."  The  threat  of  violence  had  the  effect  of  excluding 
Tommy  from  the  play  and  from  the  social  interaction  that  Tommy  had  attempted  to  join. 

Several  of  the  incidents  quoted  above  came  very  close  to  being  physically  violent. 
Indeed,  some  incidents  escalated  from  verbal  violence  to  physical  violence.  The 
following  was  one  such  incident.  Early  in  the  school  year,  Edward  and  Jin  were  playing 
with  toy  bugs  and  spiders.  They  were  playfully  making  their  bugs  fight  with  each  other, 
and  the  tone  was  one  of  excitement  and  fun. 
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#11,  Date:  September  1 1,  morning 

When  I return  to  the  bug  table,  Edward  is  yelling  at  another  boy  (not  in  this 
study),  who  is  at  the  listening  table.  They  have  their  hands  on  each  other.  The 
other  boy  looks  threatening.  I ask  if  there  is  a problem. 

Edward  (in  an  angry  voice):  "He  was  messing  with  me." 

As  I am  writing,  another  conflict  occurs.  Edward  is  yelling  again  to  Michael, 
"Give  it  to  me!  Give  it  to  me!  " 

Michael  turns  away  with  a bug  in  his  hands.  As  he  does  so,  he  knocks  over  the 
doll  house  from  the  shelf  onto  the  rug.  Michael  turns  back  to  the  table.  Edward 
persists,  and  Michael  claws  at  his  face  with  his  hands.  I intervene,  but  have 
trouble  separating  them.  When  I get  them  apart,  I talk  to  both  of  them. 

The  verbal  aggression  got  out  of  control,  and  the  situation  deteriorated  rapidly 
into  serious,  physically  violent  behavior.  This  incident  involved  Michael,  who  was  quite 
frequently  around  when  physical  violence  occurred.  This  incident,  as  with  the  former 
one,  ignited  in  a matter  of  seconds.  As  I have  stated  previously,  I felt  obliged  to 
intervene,  even  before  violent  incidents  occurred,  if  I suspected  that  a situation  might 
become  violent.  But  I was  unable  to  predict  that  this  situation  would  take  such  a turn  so 
quickly.  Violence  between  very  young  children  flares  quickly  and  with  little  control. 
Children  who  have  a tendency  to  act  with  extreme  aggression  do  not  generally  think  or 
plan  before  acting.  Michael  was  a large  child  with  a history  of  biting  and  hurting  other 
children.  In  this  incident,  his  boundaries  had  been  crossed,  and  he  could  not  tolerate 
Edward's  insistence  on  his  right  to  the  toy  that  Michael  was  holding.  Chaos  dominated 
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the  scene  here  as  the  doll  house  was  knocked  down  and  the  attack  occurred.  The  attack 
was  so  severe  that  it  took  me  some  time  to  separate  the  two  children  from  each  other. 

The  presence  of  certain  children  in  a play  group  seemed  to  increase  the  likelihood 
that  violence  would  occur.  Indeed  four  children's  names  occur  again  and  again  in  the 
data,  those  of  Peter,  Michael,  Chris  and  Nathan.  While  other  children  used  aggressive 
behavior  on  occasion,  these  three  were  the  ones  involved  most  of  the  time  when  violence 
occurred.  Peter  was  involved  in  18  incidents,  Michael  in  23,  Chris  in  13,  and  Nathan  in 
10.  Some  of  the  incidents  of  physical  violence  described  below  also  contain  elements  of 
verbal  aggression,  and  some,  like  the  one  described  above,  escalated  from  verbal 
aggression  to  physical  violence. 


Physical  Violence 

Physical  violence  took  place  on  twenty  eight  occasions  in  the  classroom, 
presenting  some  real  dilemmas  for  this  researcher.  As  a researcher,  I wanted  to  record  the 
events  leading  up  to  violent  behavior  and  the  responses  that  other  children  displayed. 
However,  as  director  of  the  center,  teacher,  and  ordinary  human  being,  I was  not  able  to 
allow  physical  violence  to  progress,  or  even  begin,  if  there  was  a way  that  I could  stop  it. 

I felt  it  my  moral  obligation  to  intervene,  to  protect  children  who  might  become  victims, 
and  to  educate  both  aggressor  and  victim.  Our  school  policy  is  to  educate  the  aggressor  in 
alternative  solutions  to  problems  and  to  educate  the  victim  to  protest  the  use  of  violence 
and  seek  help.  With  such  a policy,  it  is  important  for  children  to  feel  confident  that  adults 
will  support  them  and  intervene  to  keep  them  safe.  Nonetheless,  some  incidents  occurred 
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that  I observed  and  was  unable  to  stop  or  that  became  violent  in  a very  short  time. 

Most  of  the  incidents  of  physical  violence  that  I observed  were  brief  and  sudden, 
some  of  them  quite  severe.  None  resulted  in  serious  injury  although  several  had  the 
potential  to  do  so,  and  injury  was  only  avoided  because  an  adult  intervened.  Very  early  in 
the  year,  during  my  first  observation,  when  most  of  the  children  did  not  know  each  other 
very  well,  a spitting  incident  occurred  that  I have  classified  as  physically  violent  even 
though  the  potential  for  bodily  injury  is  not  present.  Spitting  is  universally  regarded  as 
extremely  offensive,  provocative,  and  insulting  (Goffman,  1967). 

#1,  Date:  8/27/96,  morning 

Peter  and  Nathan  have  now  joined  block  play. 

Chris  (to  Peter  and  Nathan):  “That’s  not  funny.” 

Peter  (to  Chris):  “That’s  not  a nice  word.” 

Peter  spits  at  Chris.  Chris  wipes  his  face  and  walks  away.  He  comes  back  with 
(teacher)  Rachel. 

Chris:  “He  spit  at  me.” 

Peter:  “Well,  he  said,  ‘butthead.’  Rachel  talks  with  them  about  their  behavior. 

At  the  time  of  this  incident,  Peter  and  Nathan  were  already  friends,  having  been  in 
the  same  class  the  previous  year.  Chris  was  new  to  the  school  and  so  had  little  knowledge 
of  the  two  friends,  and  they  had  little  knowledge  of  Chris.  Peter’s  aggression  with  a new 
child  was  surprising,  even  shocking.  Chris  showed  a high  level  of  control  in  walking 
away  and  seeking  out  a teacher  to  help  him  with  the  situation. 
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Other  situations  were  not  resolved  as  peacefully  as  the  one  described  above,  and 
some  children  were  not  able  to  control  themselves  as  well  as  Chris  did.  Although  during 


the  previous  school  year  Tyrone  had  been  involved  in  a number  of  very  aggressive 
incidents,  even  striking  and  kicking  teachers,  I observed  only  one  incident  during  my 
study.  That  incident  was  quite  violent  in  nature.  Tyrone  was  a child  with  special  needs, 
and  his  language  was  limited;  he  was  often  frustrated  by  his  peers'  inability  to  understand 
him  and  by  his  own  inability  to  communicate.  A group  of  boys  were  playing  with  Legos. 
In  order  to  play,  they  needed  to  be  wearing  a circle  of  the  right  color. 

#6,  Date:  9/5/96,  morning 
Tyrone  is  next  to  Joey. 

Joey:  “Stop  it.  You  don't  have  a circle,  Tyrone.” 

Joey  repeats  this. 

Nathan:  “You  don't  have  a circle,  Tyrone.  I'm  sorry.  You  don't  have  a circle.” 
Tyrone  seizes  Nathan's  face  between  his  hands.  Nathan  turns  away.  Tyrone  grabs 
Nathan's  head  from  behind  and  pushes  him  to  the  table.  I intervene.  Ann 
intervenes  also. 

Tyrone  made  no  attempts  to  communicate  verbally  his  feelings  about  being 
excluded  from  the  play  that  was  in  progress  at  the  Lego  table.  The  other  children, 
especially  Nathan,  had  made  it  quite  clear  that  he  was  not  welcome  to  join  them,  using 
the  institutional  rule  about  the  circles  to  justify  his  exclusion.  Tyrone  did  not  possess 
adequate  language  skills  to  argue  verbally  with  Nathan,  whose  language  here  was  almost 
adult  in  its  sophistication,  with  its  use  of,  "I'm  sorry."  Tyrone,  instead,  expressed  his 
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frustration  by  attacking  Nathan  so  viciously  that  two  adults  were  needed  to  break  up  the 
attack.  Whilst  one  can  never  condone  such  an  attack,  educators  may  want  to  reconsider 
their  emphasis  on  using  words  to  resolve  conflicts,  especially  where  children  with 
language  delays  are  involved,  or  those  who  are  very  young.  To  demand  that  these 
children  "use  their  words"  may  add  to  their  frustration  when  they  cannot  find  the  words 
to  use.  Educating  other  children  in  the  class  about  acceptance,  friendship,  and  helping 
others  is  vital,  and,  when  the  rules  get  in  the  way  of  a helping  philosophy,  educators  may 
want  to  reconsider  their  rules.  Limiting  access  to  play  areas  may  cause  frustrations  for 
children  who  cannot  comprehend  the  rules  governing  such  access.  Paley  (1992)  writes 
that  teachers  must  encourage  children  to  be  open  in  their  play  situations  and  welcoming 
to  all  who  want  to  join  them.  To  encourage  children  to  be  open  and  welcoming,  teachers 
must  set  up  classroom  rules  that  allow  access  to  all,  especially  children  who  face  physical 
and  developmental  challenges. 

Michael  was  involved  in  thirteen  physically  violent  incidents,  some  of  them  quite 
serious,  and  his  behavior  had  the  potential  to  seriously  hurt  other  children  if  adults  did  not 
intervene.  Some  of  the  children  appeared  to  be  quite  wary  of  Michael  and  to  stay  away 
from  him  or  to  avoid  conflicts  with  him.  Although  violent  incidents  in  which  he 
participated  flared  up  very  quickly,  Michael  appeared  to  use  violence  to  get  his  way,  to 
hold  onto  a possession  or  to  dominate  a situation,  rather  than  using  violence  simply  as  an 
angry  reaction  to  a conflict,  as  some  other  children  did.  In  the  previous  example,  Michael 
insisted  on  holding  onto  the  bug  that  Edward  wanted.  In  the  following  incident,  Michael 
again  had  a toy  that  he  wanted  to  keep.  A group  of  children  had  been  playing  for  some 


time  on  a play  mat,  depicting  a pond.  They  were  playing  with  plastic  pond  creatures  on 
the  playmate. 
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#18,  Date:  1 1/12/96,  morning 

Peter  is  throwing  a toy  across  the  “pond”  at  Michael.  Debbie  looks  over  and  they 
stop. 

Michael  throws  a crayon  down  very  hard.  He  tosses  a small  strawberry  basket  at 
Peter  and  laughs.  Michael  takes  a toy  off  Peter's  lily  pad.  He  puts  it  back.  He  takes 
Jo's  turtle. 

Jo:  "Gimme  it." 

Peter:  "Give  it  back  to  him." 

Jo:  "Please,  when  you're  done." 

Michael  taps  the  turtle  on  the  pond,  smiles. 

Jo:  "I'll  give  it  back  in  a minute." 

Jo  asks  me  to  help.  I intervene.  Jo  gets  the  turtle  back.  Michael  takes  Peter's  frogs 
and  throws  them  around. 

Peter:  "Stop  it!" 

Michael  leaves  the  pond  with  one  frog  and  a strawberry  basket.  He  plays  at 
capturing  frogs  in  the  basket.  He  takes  more  frogs. 

Peter:  "Hey!  Hey!"  He  takes  them  back  to  the  pond. 

Michael  has  two  frogs  and  two  "cages"  (strawberry  baskets). 

Peter  becomes  very  aggressive  as  he  tries  to  get  a frog  from  Michael.  He  grabs  at 
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Michael  who  lowers  his  mouth  to  Peter's  arm,  as  if  to  bite  him.  I immediately 
separate  them. 

It  may  have  appeared  to  an  outside  observer  as  though  Michael  was  looking  for  an 
opportunity  to  fight  during  this  incident.  He  seemed  to  be  provoking  both  Jo  and  Peter 
during  his  play  as  he  first  took  Jo's  turtle  then  Peter's  turtle.  Michael  did  not  at  any  time 
during  this  incident  become  engaged  in  play  with  any  of  the  toys  that  he  took,  but,  rather, 
interfered  with  the  play  of  others.  His  disruption  of  their  play  seemed  deliberate  and  may 
have  been  interpreted  as  such  by  other  children;  Michael  appeared  to  be  enjoying  their 
frustration  and  distress.  However,  he  may  not  yet  have  developed  the  necessary  skills  to 
enter  play  in  a way  that  other  children  could  accept,  and  he  may  only  have  known 
negative  ways  of  engaging  other  children.  At  this  point  in  the  year,  almost  three  months 
after  school  had  begun,  the  children  knew  each  other  quite  well  and  appeared  to  be  wary 
of  Michael,  knowing  he  could  be  quite  aggressive.  Jo  even  went  so  far  as  to  attempt  to 
negotiate  an  agreement,  promising  to  give  back  the  desired  toy  "in  a minute." 

Michael  appeared  ready  to  bite  in  this  incident.  In  his  previous  classroom,  the 
bites  he  had  inflicted  were  severe,  breaking  the  skin  of  the  children  and  teachers  whom  he 
bit.  Incident  reports  show  that  he  bit  children  on  six  occasions  and  a teacher  on  one 
occasion.  The  teacher's  skin  was  broken  by  the  bite.  In  another  incident,  Michael 
deliberately  rammed  his  head  into  a volunteer's  face,  bruising  her  lip  to  the  point  that  it 
became  swollen.  Yet  another  incident  report  notes  that  Michael  deliberately  pushed  a 
child  off  the  high  playground  equipment.  Other  children  were  very  much  aware  of  his 
aggressive  tendencies  and  modified  their  behavior  to  avoid  angering  him.  Peter,  however, 
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did  not  avoid  Michael.  (I  will  discuss  Peter's  behavior  in  greater  depth  in  Chapter  6.) 
Michael  demonstrated  serious  difficulties  with  anger  management  and  impulse  control, 
resorting  quickly  to  aggression  when  frustrated.  Children  with  these  difficulties  must  be 
helped  by  teachers  and,  in  extreme  cases,  by  mental-health  professionals,  to  learn 
alternative  ways  to  form  relationships  with  peers  (Marion,  1997).  Michael’s  previous 
teachers  had  encouraged  his  parents  to  seek  professional  help,  but  they  were  reluctant  to 
do  so.  The  school’s  special-needs  coordinator  had  established  a behavior-management 
program  involving  both  parents  and  teachers  to  help  Michael  to  manage  his  anger  and 
impulses  better.  While  still  tending  towards  aggression  on  occasion,  Michael’s  behavior 
showed  great  improvement  compared  to  his  previous  year  at  the  school. 

Most  of  the  violent  behaviors  observed  involved  boys.  A girl  was  involved  in  only 
two  of  the  incidents.  (Later  in  this  chapter,  I will  examine  some  of  the  possible  reasons 
for  the  considerably  less  involvement  of  the  preschool  girls  in  the  violent  conflicts  that  I 
observed.)  Lisa  was  the  only  girl  who  was  involved  an  any  such  conflict,  and  at  times, 
she  was  the  instigator  of  unprovoked  violent  behavior.  Although  Lisa  had  attended  the 
center  for  a full  year  prior  to  being  placed  in  the  Tulip  Classroom,  her  English  language 
skills  were  very  limited.  Her  teachers  in  her  previous  classroom  had  initiated  hearing 
evaluations,  feeling  that  she  was  showing  signs  of  language  delay.  Her  hearing,  however, 
was  not  impaired.  Lisa  was  very  much  a "loner"  in  this  class,  as  in  her  previous  class,  and 
her  lack  of  social  skills  was  also  of  concern  to  her  teachers.  In  the  following  incident,  she 
played  around  the  other  children,  rather  than  with  them. 


#2,  Date:  8/29/96,  morning 

Nathan,  Peter,  another  boy,  and  Lisa  are  all  playing  around  the  doll  house.  Lisa 
moves  around  the  house. 

Peter:  "Stop  it."  He  seizes  Lisa's  arm. 

Lisa  hits  Peter's  toy  person  with  her  toy  pig,  holds  her  arm  out  to  him,  saying, 
"Stop." 

Ann  notices  and  intervenes.  All  through  this  incident,  Lisa  has  smiled  and 
laughed,  but  used  no  language,  except  "Stop!" 

The  other  boy  goes  to  Ann  and  tells  her,  "Lisa  took  the  roof  off." 

Ann  talks  to  them. 

Lisa  walks  up  to  the  other  boy  and  hits  him  in  the  back. 

When  Lisa  was  involved  in  aggressive  incidents,  she  often  smiled  or  laughed, 
appearing  to  find  it  amusing  to  provoke,  even  hurt  other  children.  During  my  interview  of 
Lisa  after  showing  her  the  violent  scene  in  the  movie  "Harriet  the  Spy,"  Lisa's  responses 
showed  a view  of  aggressive  behavior  that  was  consistent  with  her  behavior  in  the  above- 
described  incident. 

Interview,  5/27/97 

Researcher:  “Can  you  tell  me  what  happened  in  the  movie?” 

Lisa:  “The  girls  spilled  paint  on  her.  They  tried  to  clean  her  up.  Then  she  got 
mad.” 

Researcher:  “Did  you  see  the  part  where  she  hit  the  other  girl?  How  do  you  think 
she  was  feeling  when  she  hit  her?” 
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Lisa:  “Happy.” 

Researcher:  “You  think  she  was  feeling  happy?” 

Lisa:  “Yes.” 

Researcher:  “Why  was  she  feeling  happy?” 

Lisa:  “Because  the  girl  wouldn't  be  nice  to  her.” 

Researcher:  “So  when  she  hit  her  it  made  her  feel  happy.” 

Lisa:  “Yes.” 

Researcher:  “Does  anything  ever  make  you  feel  like  you  want  to  hit  somebody?” 
Lisa:  “Yes.” 

Researcher:  “What  kind  of  thing?” 

Lisa:  “When  my  sister  hits  me.” 

Researcher:  “And  does  your  sister  hit  you  sometime?” 

Lisa:  “Yes,  and  I hit  her  and  push  her.” 

Researcher:  “When  you  hit  her,  does  it  hurt  her?” 

Lisa:  “Yes.” 

Researcher:  “Mmm.  Does  she  cry?” 

Lisa:  “Yes.” 

Researcher:  “And  how  do  you  feel  then?” 

Lisa:  “Happy.” 

Researcher:  “You  feel  happy.” 

Lisa:  “Yes.” 


Researcher:  “Why  do  you  feel  happy?” 
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Lisa:  “ ‘Cause  she  hits  me,  and  I get  mad,  and  she  doesn’t  say,  ‘sorry.’  ” 

Lisa  seemed  unable  to  form  friendships  with  her  peers  and  rarely  played  with 
other  children.  She  seemed  not  to  know  how  to  play  with  other  children,  but  spent  long 
periods  of  time  playing  alone  with  paint  or  playdough.  She  would  play  in  a very 
exploratory  way  with  these  materials,  at  times  smearing  paint  over  her  hands,  arms,  and 
face.  Perhaps,  for  her,  aggressive  behavior  was  a way  of  evoking  a response  from  others, 
albeit  a negative  response.  Other  girls  in  the  study  did  not  use  aggressive  behavior  during 
my  observations.  Their  play  was  characterized  by  peaceful  negotiation  of  conflict  or  by 
whining  and  summoning  teachers.  Conflict  occurred  during  their  dramatic  play,  and 
voices  were  raised  on  occasion,  but  no  aggressive  behaviors  were  recorded  for  any  of 
them  besides  Lisa. 


Fantasy  Violence 

Fantasy  violence  played  a significant  role  in  the  children's  play  and  interactions. 
Through  dramatic  play,  children  try  to  make  sense  of  their  world,  to  work  out  the  rules 
and  codes  of  the  world  around  them,  to  form  an  understanding  of  the  way  cultures  work, 
in  essence,  to  make  order  out  of  chaos.  Their  play  is  frequently  imitative,  sometimes  of 
real-life  events,  sometimes  of  events  they  hear  or  see  portrayed  in  stories,  movies,  or  on 
television.  Violence  featured  quite  largely  in  the  play  of  the  children  in  the  Tulip 
Classroom,  especially  in  the  language  they  used  while  playing.  Talk  about  violence  was 
clearly  something  the  children  enjoyed.  It  appeared  to  be  very  enjoyable,  in  part  because 
it  was  regarded  by  the  children  as  a taboo  subject,  and  violent  play  became  a kind  of 
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underground,  subversive  activity.  In  the  following  description,  a group  of  boys  are 
playing  once  again  in  the  block  comer. 

#29,  Date:  1/6/97,  morning 

Chris  (to  Michael):  "Look  what  Emory  did."  Emory  has  knocked  down  the 
blocks. 

Michael  pretends  to  "kill"  Emory  who  is  lying  on  the  floor. 

Michael:  "I  killed  him." 

Emory  sits  up:  "I'm  alive  again." 

Chris:  "He  got  his  butt  killed.  And  his  weenie  killed." 

They  laugh.  Michael  makes  cutting  motions  on  Emory. 

Michael:  "I  killed  him.  I cut  his  weenie  off.  I cut  his  stomach  off." 

Emory:  "I'm  alive."  They  "kill"  him  again. 

Michael:  "I  cut  off  your  leg." 

Emory:  "I  cut  your  butt  off." 

They  laugh.  Emory  lies  down  again.  Michael  and  Chris  resume  playing  with  the 
bam. 

Emory  (very  loudly  in  Michael's  face):  "Bam!" 

Michael  yells  back  in  Emory's  face. 

Rachel  intervenes  and  they  separate. 

In  this  conversation,  the  children  combined  violent  talk  with  talk  about  socially 
unmentionable  body  parts  and  appeared  to  find  the  combination  very  amusing.  They  were 
aware  that  both  kinds  of  talk  were  not  approved  of  in  the  classroom  setting,  and  the 
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forbidden  nature  of  the  topic,  in  all  likelihood,  contributed  to  the  humor  they  found  in  the 
situation.  A few  days  earlier,  Jo  and  Michael  had  been  discussing  Power  Rangers,  also  a 
forbidden  topic  of  conversation  in  their  classroom.  The  children  were  very  clear  about  the 
rules  pertaining  to  Power  Rangers. 

#23,  Date:  1 1/25/96,  morning 

Jo  and  Michael  discuss  Power  Rangers. 

Jo:  "If  you  say  it  at  school,  you  get  in  trouble.  If  you  say  it  at  home,  you  don't  get 
in  trouble.  If  you  watch  it  at  home,  you  don't  get  in  trouble.  If  you  watch  it  at 
school,  you  get  in  trouble." 

Even  though  enactments  of  violence  were  not  allowed  in  the  Tulip  Classroom,  at 
times  the  children  engaged  in  classic  enactments  of  violence  that  resembled  media 
violence.  As  with  incidents  of  physical  violence,  most  of  these  enactments  took  place  in 
the  block  comer. 

#45,  Date:  2/10/97,  morning 

Block  corner.  Nathan  and  Jack  are  playing  with  cars,  planes,  wooden  people,  and 
doll  house.  Lots  of  shooting  sounds  in  their  play — shouts  of  "bad  guy,"  "get  him," 
etc.  The  airplanes  are  "bombing"  the  house. 

Nathan:  "I  kicked  his  butt  off." 

Jack:  "There's  a bad  guy." 

In  situations  such  as  this,  the  children  were  playing  through  scenes  of  violence 
because  they  found  them  exciting,  fascinating,  probably  also  frightening.  Play  helps 
children  to  work  through  problems  or  ideas  in  much  the  same  way  that  talking  helps 
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adults.  This  kind  of  dramatic  play  may  have  been  helping  Nathan  and  Jack  to  feel  in 
control  of  something  that  would  in  reality  be  frightening  for  a young  child. 

Some  popular  television  shows  depict  so-called  “real  life”  crimes  and  crises.  The 
children’s  play  at  times  seemed  to  imitate  scenes  similar  to  the  ones  in  these  kinds  of 
shows.  Yang-Yang,  Jack,  Nathan,  and  Michael  engaged  in  one  such  play  event  in  the 
housekeeping  corner. 

#49  Date:  5/5/97,  morning 
They  are  playing  with  babies. 

Nathan  and  Jack:  “Call  911,911.” 

Michael:  “Kill  the  baby.” 

Nathan:  “No,  we  don’t  kill  the  baby.  We  have  to....” 

They  are  making  stabbing  movements  with  a spatula  and  spoon.  The  toy  baby  is 
in  the  sink.  Nathan  continues  to  “stab”  the  baby  with  a spoon,  gets  vegetable 
servers  and  pulls  baby  out. 

Nathan  moves  to  the  stove,  starts  to  scrape  at  the  stove  with  a plastic  spoon. 
Yang-Yang  is  at  the  table,  baby  is  on  the  table.  Rachel  directs  him  to  mix  the 
food.  Nathan  and  Jack  are  now  under  the  tables,  “fixing”  the  tables  with  kitchen 
tools.  Jack  throws  food  to  Nathan. 

Nathan:  “The  food  isn’t  tools.” 

Nathan  moves  to  the  table,  hammers  the  baby  with  his  fist,  puts  it  on  the  floor  and 
stamps  on  it,  not  emotional.  Nathan  moves  to  the  sink  and  talks  into  the  water 
sprayer:  “911.” 
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They  all  leave  to  watch  another  table. 

Although  Yang-Yang  and  Jack  were  present,  only  Nathan  and  Michael  engaged  in  acting 
out  the  violent  scene.  While  there  is  no  data  to  prove  that  this  episode  directly  relates  to 
television  violence,  it  is  certainly  of  the  kind  depicted  on  shows  such  as  Rescue  911.  In 
an  interview  with  the  teacher  Rachel,  she  made  it  very  clear  that  she  believed  some  of  the 
children's  aggressive  behavior  arose  from  watching  certain  television  shows. 

Interview  with  Rachel  5/97 

Rachel:  “What's  really  disheartening  to  me  is  how  many  children  will  raise  a 
fist.” 

Researcher:  “I've  seen  that  too.” 

Rachel:  “And  I know  that's  from  popular  culture  more  than  at  home,  you  know, 
because  these  are  situations  that  I feel  secure  in  knowing  that  the  children  are 
coming  from  a stable  environment,  that  they're  not  getting  that  sort  of  activity  at 
home,  but  on  television  you'll  see  the  hand  raising,  or  even  the  finger  pointing 
sideways  like  a gangster-style  gun.  I mean  that's  how  much  television  has  an 
influence  on  what  these  children  are  doing  is  that  they  even  pick  up  the  stance  of 
the  bad  guy  holding  the  gun,  or  the  tough  guy  holding  the  gun.” 

Researcher:  Are  there  any  particular  television  shows  that  you  think  those  come 
from,  that  you  know  that  the  children  watch?” 

Rachel:  “Any  of  the  police  shows  that  are  on.” 

Researcher:  “So  the  children  are  watching  those  shows?” 

Rachel:  “Mm-hm  (Yes).  One  thing  that  I really  do  not  approve  of  is  COPS 
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because  it  shows  parents  being  dragged  away,  and  their  children  very  distraught, 
and  just  the  situation  of  another  person  acting  violently  whether  it's  a police 
officer  or  not.  I mean  a lot  of  times  what  they  have  to  do  to  subdue  a suspect  is 
really  violent.. ..and  also  the  rescue  shows.” 

Researcher:  “Do  you  know  that  children  watch  these?” 

Rachel:  Well,  they  know  what  COPS  is.  Most  children  do.  In  other  classrooms 
before  I worked  at  (the  center),  I had  children  who  would  come  up  to  me  and  they 
would  tell  me  these  horrible  stories  about  something  that  had  happened,  and  I 
thought  it  had  happened  in  their  family,  and  then  it  turned  out  they  had  been 
watching  Rescue  91 1.  You  know  it's  just  that  parents  don't  think  those  are  bad 
situations  because  they're  realistic,  but  a lot  of  times  realism  is  a little  too  much 
for  young  ones  to  have  their  minds  on.” 

This  teacher  clearly  believes  in  the  power  of  popular  culture  to  influence  the 
behavior  of  young  children. 

The  girls  were  conspicuously  absent  from  almost  all  of  the  violent  incidents.  They 
preferred  table  activities,  such  as  painting,  drawing,  crafts,  etc.,  activities  that  were, 
perhaps,  less  conducive  to  violence  because  they  were  usually  more  closely  supervised, 
even  led  by  the  teachers.  Children  involved  in  these  activities  were  less  likely  to  become 
aggressive;  violent  incidents  rarely  took  place  in  the  close  proximity  of  an  adult, 
especially  a teacher,  with  the  exception  of  me,  the  researcher.  I believe  the  children  were 
largely  unconscious  of  my  presence  or  perhaps  chose  to  ignore  my  presence  because, 
unlike  the  other  adults  in  the  room,  I generally  made  no  attempt  to  supervise,  interact,  or 
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play  with  them.  It  was  not  clear  whether  girls  chose  to  participate  in  activities  that  were 
teacher  led  because  they  liked  those  kinds  of  activities  or  because  they  liked  to  be  near 
the  teachers.  It  is  possible  that  teachers  place  higher  value  on  the  kinds  of  activities  that 
girls  choose,  such  as  drawing  and  other  table  activities,  and  so  spend  more  time  with  the 
children  who  choose  those  activities.  It  was  very  clear  in  the  study,  though,  that  the  boys 
in  this  classroom  were  involved  in  most  of  the  physically  violent  incidents  and  that  a few 
boys,  in  particular,  were  repeatedly  involved  in  such  incidents.  This  observation  is 
consistent  with  data  on  violence  among  adults,  showing  men  to  be  involved  in  violent 
behavior  far  more  frequently  than  women.  Violence  as  a male  trait  appears  to  start  at  an 
early  age  for  those  boys  who  have  aggressive  tendencies. 

While  the  girls  in  the  Tulip  Classroom  were  prone  to  more  peaceful  behaviors, 
this  is  not  always  the  case.  Other  girls  at  the  center  were  involved  in  violent  behavior,  but 
it  was  rare,  and  usually  the  same  girl  was  involved  repeatedly.  The  same  was  true  for 
some  boys.  Michael  and  Peter,  for  example,  were  frequently  involved  in  aggressive 
incidents.  However,  almost  all  the  boys  in  the  Tulip  Classroom  were  involved  in  some 
aggression,  while  the  girls,  with  the  exception  of  Lisa,  were  not.  For  this  classroom, 
violence  was  the  domain  of  the  boys. 


CHAPTER  5 

CHILDREN'S  RESPONSES  TO  CONFLICT 
AND  TO  AGGRESSIVE  BEHAVIOR  OF  PEERS 


When  teachers  talk  with  children  about  their  behavior,  they  encourage  the 
children  to  talk  through  problems,  to  "use  their  words,"  to  seek  the  help  of  an  adult  when 
they  are  in  the  middle  of  a conflict,  but  to  avoid  violence  at  all  costs.  Children  must  make 
choices  when  they  encounter  conflict,  and  their  decisions  to  act  must  sometimes  be  very 
swift.  When  children  feel  their  play  or  possessions  are  threatened  by  a peer,  they  must 
find  ways  to  resolve  the  conflict  that  occurs,  and  some  use  aggressive  means  to  try  to 
resolve  conflict.  Furthermore,  a dilemma  arises  for  a child  who  is  the  victim  of  violent 
behavior.  When  a child  acts  violently,  she  or  he  often  appears  to  be  trying  to  assert 
control  over  a situation  or  over  another  child.  For  example,  a child  takes  a toy  that 
another  child  is  using.  That  child  tries  to  take  it  back,  and  the  first  child  resists.  The 
second  child,  desperate  to  regain  her  possession,  bites  the  first  child  on  the  hand,  causing 
him  to  let  go  immediately.  The  first  child  would  probably  like  to  go  on  playing  now,  but 
the  bite  may  have  an  impact  that  will  influence  subsequent  interaction.  If  the  bitten  child 
shows  no  response,  which  is  unlikely,  then  the  other  child  may  simply  resume  her  play.  If 
he  responds  in  any  number  of  ways,  from  crying  to  biting  back,  the  situation  will  become 
more  complex.  A conflict  has  occurred,  and  the  everyday  rules  of  interactions  become 
blurred  as  tension  rises  and  the  boundaries  and  rules  of  normal  interactions  become 
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unclear  (Goffman,  1967).  Interactions  between  individuals  are  governed  by  certain 
accepted  rules  and  norms  that  must  be  adhered  to  for  orderly  social  behavior  to  occur. 
While  this  is  particularly  so  in  the  realm  of  adult  behavior,  it  is  also  true  to  some  extent 
for  children.  The  boundaries  for  children  are  less  clear  than  for  adults,  but,  nevertheless, 
there  are  accepted  patterns  of  behavior  for  children,  and  these  patterns  should  not  be 
violated. 

Children's  responses  to  conflict  and  violent  behavior  can  play  a vital  role  in  the 
outcome  of  a dispute.  A physical  conflict  may  escalate  or  be  resolved  depending  on  the 
response  of  the  child  who  is  attacked.  It  may  appear  that  the  onus  to  end  the  violence  lies 
with  the  victim,  rather  than  the  perpetrator,  causing  a potential  moral  dilemma  for  the 
teacher.  But  teaching  very  young  children  skills  to  diffuse  violence  may  help  in  later  life 
to  divert  or  avoid  serious  personal  injury.  While  it  is  essential  that  teachers  teach  children 
to  avoid  using  violence  at  all  costs,  aggressive  behavior  is  a reality  both  in  early 
childhood  classrooms  and  in  the  real  world,  and  studying  children's  responses  to  violent 
and  aggressive  behavior  helps  to  determine  appropriate  and  effective  ways  to  diffuse 
violence. 

At  times  the  children  in  the  study  displayed  remarkable  self  control  and 
negotiation  skills,  even  when  play  situations  became  quite  frustrating.  Sometimes  the 
behavior  was  simply  physically  busy  play  that  was  not  aggressive,  but  was  interpreted  by 
another  child  as  intentional.  The  following  incident  was  of  this  nature. 

#8,  Date:  9/6/96,  morning 

Edward  gets  the  playhouse.  Chris  comes  over. 

Chris:  "Whatcha  gonna  do?"  (to  Edward)  "I  get  the  people." 
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Chris  goes  over  to  the  shelf  to  get  the  play  people.  While  he  is  there,  Edward 
leaves.  Chris  returns,  looks  for  Edward,  starts  to  play  with  toy  people  in  the 
house,  sliding  them  down  the  roof  ramp  that  Edward  has  made.  Emily  and  Lin-ju 
continue  to  play  Lin-ju's  castle  game.  They  both  hammer  blocks,  continuing  to 
talk  in  Korean.  Chris  approaches  them.  Fernanda  comes  over,  gets  box  of  toy 
people  and  starts  to  play  with  the  playhouse,  sliding  people  down  the  ramp. 

Chris  (to  Lin-ju  and  Emily):  "Will  you  let  me  come  in?" 

Lin-ju:  "Stop." 

Chris  (trying  to  get  his  wooden  figure  into  the  house):  "Can  I come  in?" 

Michael  tries  to  reach  the  circles.  Emily  and  Lin-ju  yell:  "Stop!" 

He  is  walking  into  their  game. 

Michael:  "Excuse  me.  Excuse  me."  He  can't  reach  without  disturbing  them  and  is 
getting  frustrated.  He  looks  at  me  and  I help  him  reach  the  circle  and  praise  him 
for  saying,  "Excuse  me." 

Michael  plays  at  the  house,  slides  the  people. 

Chris  and  Michael  both  made  attempts  to  enter  the  play,  and,  in  doing  so, 
interfered  with  Emily's  and  Lin-ju's  play.  Their  protests  caused  the  boys  to  back  off  and 
try  alternate  strategies.  For  Michael,  whose  outbursts  we  saw  in  the  previous  chapter,  the 
use  of  the  phrase,  "Excuse  me"  was  quite  remarkable. 

However,  children  may  easily  cross  the  boundaries  of  acceptable  behavior  when 
emotions  run  high.  The  child  who  uses  violence  may  be  attempting  to  ensure  that  he  gets 
his  way  and  so  re-establish  his  sense  that  the  situation  is  orderly  once  again.  Of  course, 
the  opposite  effect  often  ensues,  as  violence  may  escalate. 
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The  child  who  has  committed  an  offense  has  not  abided  by  the  rules  governing 
appropriate  behavior,  and  the  child  who  has  been  hurt  is  put  in  the  position  of  responding 
in  an  appropriate  way  to  an  inappropriate  action  by  a peer.  She  or  he  must  deal  with  the 
situation  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  when  feelings  are  running  high.  There  is  little  time  to 
think  when  violent  or  aggressive  behaviors  erupt.  Children  and  adults  alike  frequently  act 
instinctively  when  they  are  physically  attacked  or  in  danger.  And  when  the  rules  have 
been  broken  and  chaos  is  breaking  out,  do  the  rules  still  apply?  Most  people  sympathize 
with  someone  who  retaliates  when  they  are  a victim  of  violence.  The  claim,  "He  hit  me 
first,"  sounds  quite  reasonable  to  many  people. 

Although  there  is  clearly  a difference  between  these  two  types  of  behavior,  i.e. 
violent  response  to  conflict  and  response  to  violent  behavior,  the  responses  fell  into  the 
same  categories  and  so  I will  discuss  them  together  (see  Appendix  3). 

In  this  study,  there  was  a range  of  violent  responses  to  conflict  and  to  violent 
behavior  in  the  study.  The  responses  to  both  were  very  similar  and  included  voicing 
objections,  responding  physically,  asking  for  help,  reasoning,  and  expressing  fear.  The 
first  two  responses  in  this  list  by  far  outweighed  all  the  others,  and  voicing  objections  was 
the  most  common  response. 


Voicing  Objections 

I recorded  37  instances  where  children  voiced  objections  to  the  aggressive 
behavior  of  their  peers  or  where  their  objections  were  voiced  so  aggressively  that  their 
behavior  was  verbally  violent.  Most  of  the  aggressive  behaviors  that  elicited  this  response 
were  mild  in  nature,  and  children  were  not  seriously  hurt.  On  some  occasions,  the 
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children  played  without  aggressive  incident  although  the  tone  of  the  play  was  sometimes 
quite  rowdy,  with  protests,  such  as,  “He’s  kicking  me,”  “He  spit  at  me." 

Such  protests  frequently  occurred  in  clusters  and  seemed  to  accompany  a certain 
kind  of  rowdy,  chaotic  play,  when  the  atmosphere  in  the  room  was  noisy  and  when  the 
play  had  an  uncontrolled  feel  to  it.  At  times  like  this,  conflict  often  occurred,  and  the 
children  involved  needed  to  respond  to  the  conflict.  In  the  following  incident,  this  was  the 
case,  as  a group  of  children  were  constructing  a roadway  in  the  block  comer. 

#19,  Date:  1 1/13/96,  morning 

Peter  straightens  the  blocks.  He  overbalances  and  sits  on  Emory's  hand. 

Emory:  "Whoa!"  No  response  from  Peter. 

Emory  continues  to  play.  Peter  surveys  the  whole  roadway. 

Lin-ju  (to  Jin):  "No...ooh...stop!"  She  makes  a hitting  motion  to  Jin.  Joey  and 

Emory  start  to  destroy  the  roadway.  Peter  is  at  the  shelves.  He  turns  back. 

Peter:  "Why  are  you  crashing  it?  Stop  crashing  it,  Joey." 

Joey:  "We're  crashing  in  the  park."  He  sings  this  over  and  over. 

Peter  runs  cars  over  the  crashed  blocks  and  starts  to  reconstruct  the  roadway.  Joey 

comes  back  and  kicks  Peter's  roadway  again. 

Peter:  "Hey!"  Joey  moves  away.  Peter  reconstructs  the  roadway  again. 

While  no  physical  hurt  occurred  during  this  incident,  Joey's  behavior  was  destructive  of 
property,  and  very  aggressive  towards  Peter’s  work.  Peter  clearly  felt  that  his  rights  were 
being  violated  by  Joey,  who  was  destroying  something  that  Peter  had  spent  time  creating. 
Peter  voiced  his  objection  to  the  destructive  behavior;  on  another  occasion,  he  might  have 
retaliated  physically.  Such  behaviors  were  often  the  precursor  to  more  serious  physically 
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violent  behavior.  During  incidents  like  this,  the  atmosphere  was  tense,  play  was  generally 
non-productive,  and  none  of  the  children  appeared  to  be  really  enjoying  themselves.  Joey 
and  Emory,  who  were  destroying  the  roadway  that  Peter  had  built,  appeared  to  be  the 
only  ones  who  were  having  fun,  and  that  fun  could  be  described  as  somewhat  sadistic  in 
that  they  were  clearly  aware  that  they  were  spoiling  what  Peter  was  building.  Teaching 
children  to  respect  not  only  the  property  of  others,  but  also  the  work  and  the  creativity  of 
others  is  linked  very  closely  to  successful  conflict  resolution.  Adults  play  a vital  role  in 
teaching  children  respect  and  empathy  by  modeling  and  by  instructing  children  in  caring 
for  others  (Cohn,  1 996). 


Responding  Physically 

On  other  occasions,  children  voiced  their  objections  to  acts  of  physical  aggression 
by  peers.  Although  voicing  objections  was  the  most  common  response,  it  was  not  the 
most  significant  one  because  of  the  generally  minor  nature  of  the  aggressive  incidents 
that  elicited  such  a response.  Examining  children’s  violent  responses,  as  well  as  their 
initiation  of  violence,  is  essential  in  an  era  when  any  child  might  encounter  violent 
behavior  on  the  part  of  a peer.  We  live  in  a time  when  even  young  children  have  access  to 
weapons  on  an  unprecedented  scale  and  where  adult  and  media  role  models  are  quick  to 
anger  and  do  not  hesitate  to  retaliate.  Violence  can  sometimes  be  stopped  by  certain 
responses,  but  more  violence  is  rarely  an  effective  response.  Sadly,  though,  it  is  still 
recommended  by  some  parents,  who  do  not  wish  to  see  their  child  become  a victim. 

Some  parents  still  urge  their  children,  especially  boys,  to  “stand  up  and  fight”  or  to  “give 
as  good  as  you  get.”  The  threat  of  serious  violence  in  the  lives  of  children  is  too 
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frightening  now  to  allow  children  to  consider  physical  retaliation  as  a viable  option. 
Garbarino  (1998)  argues  that  what  might  have  been  resolved  in  a fist  fight  20  or  30  years 
ago  is  likely  to  be  resolved  in  a gun  fight,  with  one  participant  likely  to  lose  his  or  her 
life.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  parents  like  myself  with  teenage  children  who 
know  which  of  their  peers  carries  a weapon  and  who  know  that  their  safety  is  in  jeopardy 
if  they  get  on  the  wrong  side  of  certain  individuals.  Fear  is  very  real  in  the  lives  of  our 
children,  and  teachers  and  parents  must  find  ways  to  help  children  reduce  the  threat  of 
violence,  and,  where  possible,  to  lower  tensions  when  they  encounter  aggression. 

Physical  responses  to  physical  violence  or  to  conflict  were  common;  I recorded 
nine  occurrences.  Often  they  were  severe,  sometimes  escalating  the  violence  to  an  even 
more  serious  level  and  increasing  the  level  of  chaos  that  reigned.  The  following  incident 
involved  only  two  children,  Peter  and  Nathan,  who  were  close  friends  and  played 
together  constantly.  They  were  playing  in  the  block  comer. 

#27,  Date:  12/9/96,  morning 
Peter  chooses  a toy  polar  bear. 

Peter:  “Hey,  wait  a second.  Polar  bears  live  in  the  Arctic.  The  Arctic  is  really 
cold.  This  is  a cave.” 

Nathan:  “The  Arctic’s  not  cold.  The  Arctic’s  warm.” 

Peter:  “The  Arctic  Circle  is  really  cold.  The  Arctic  Circle  is  really  cold.  Polar 
bears  live  in  the  Arctic,  and  the  Arctic  is  very  cold.” 

Nathan:  “That  was  a Arctic  lion.  I saw  a Arctic  tiger.” 


Peter:  “The  Arctic  is  cold.” 
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Nathan  is  twisting  Peter’s  wrist.  Peter  has  a block  in  his  hand.  He  hits  Nathan  in 
the  chest  with  the  block.  I reach  out  and  stop  them  both. 

Nathan  initiated  the  aggressive  behavior  in  this  instance,  and  Peter  immediately 
responded  by  striking  back  at  him.  Both  boys  clearly  desired  to  exert  a very  strong 
influence  on  the  nature  and  the  content  of  the  play.  Both  were  highly  intelligent  and 
imaginative  and  had  their  own  ideas  about  the  content  of  the  play.  Peter  insisted  on 
scientific  accuracy;  Nathan  wanted  to  get  on  with  playing.  Peter  had  been  growing 
increasingly  irritated  by  Nathan’s  refusal  to  acknowledge  that  the  Arctic  was  cold.  So 
when  Nathan  began  to  hurt  him,  Peter  lashed  out  in  anger.  Clearly,  Nathan  intended  to 
inflict  pain  on  Peter,  and  discussions  with  the  two  boys  after  the  event  revealed  why  they 
fought. 

Interview,  12/9/96 

Ruth  (to  Nathan):  “Why  did  you  hold  Peter’s  wrist  like  that?” 

Nathan:  “Well,  he  touched  me  here.”  (Points  to  his  shoulder). 

Ruth  (to  Peter):  “Why  did  you  do  that  and  hit  him  with  the  block?” 

Peter:  “Well,  he  said  the  Arctic  was  warm.” 

Nathan  saw  Peter  as  the  instigator  of  the  violence  here  because  he  touched  him  on 
the  shoulder.  Obviously,  the  touch  was  not  severe  or  very  hurtful.  I was  unaware  of  the 
assault  as  an  observer,  but  Nathan  evidently  knew  Peter  well  enough  to  realize  that  the 
touch  was  an  aggressive  act,  and  he  felt  he  needed  to  retaliate.  Peter’s  response,  in  turn, 
was  to  strike  Nathan  with  the  block,  an  action  which  had  the  potential  to  inflict  real  hurt. 
Probably,  the  incident  would  have  escalated  even  further  had  I not  intervened  when  I did. 
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In  an  interview  after  watching  a violent  scene  in  the  movie,  “Harriet  the  Spy,”  Nathan 
talked  about  his  feelings  of  anger.  Nathan  began  talking  about  his  sister.  I asked  Nathan  if 
anything  ever  made  him  angry  enough  to  want  to  hit  someone,  as  Harriet  did  in  the 
movie.  He  replied  without  hesitation,  “Sometimes,  ‘cause  my  sister  wants  the  shirt  from 
the  bike  safety  thing.”  While  he  did  not  admit  at  this  point  to  hitting  her,  when  asked  how 
it  made  him  feel,  he  said,  “Very,  very  angry  inside  my  body,  but  sad  outside  my  body.” 

He  was  describing  a complex  intensity  of  emotions  that  he  may  have  felt  when  Peter 
touched  him  on  the  shoulder.  Later  in  the  interview  he  admitted,  “Sometimes  I hit  really 
bad,  but  I feel  so  angry.” 

When  I asked  Nathan  if  anyone  had  ever  hit  and  hurt  him,  Nathan  replied 
vehemently,  “No  way!”  And  when  asked  why  he  thought  that  was,  his  reply  was, 

“ ‘Cause  I never  felt  how  hard  it  was.”  Perhaps  Nathan  felt  that  to  admit  to  being  hurt 
would  damage  his  image  of  being  one  of  the  tough  kids  in  the  class.  Interestingly,  Nathan 
had  very  good  negotiation  skills  in  some  situations.  The  teachers  felt  that  he  was  skilled 
in  ways  to  resolve  conflict  without  violence. 

Interview  with  Debbie  5/97 

Debbie:  “Well,  Nathan  is  more  of  a leader.  See,  he  likes  to  take  over  and  show 
the  children  what  to  do  and  involve  them  in  what  he  is  doing  with  certain  rules.” 
Rachel  also  discussed  Nathan’s  leadership  skills. 

Interview  with  Rachel  5/97 

Rachel:  “Nathan.. .he  has  his  periods  of  understanding  how  to  involve  everyone, 
and  how  to  change  a situation  in  a way  that  he  wants  it,  but  a lot  of  times  that’s 
because  he  wants  to  be  the  leader.  It  conflicts  with  the  desires  of  the  people  that 
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he’s  playing  with,  and  so  his  redirection  is  not  something  that  they  want  to 
partake  in,  and  it  upsets  him.” 

Ruth:  “Okay...” 

Rachel:  “Because,  ‘This  isn’t  working,  you  know.  This  isn’t  what  I want.’  Then 
he’ll  take  the  leader  stance  and  order  that  this  be  done.” 

According  to  the  teachers,  then,  Nathan’s  negotiation  skills  appeared  to  be  quite 
manipulative.  He  used  these  skills  to  gain  control  over  a play  situation  and  to  direct  the 
play  as  he  wanted  it  to  be.  In  Chapter  6, 1 will  examine  more  closely  Peter’s  use  of 
aggression  and  his  tendency  to  become  angry  very  quickly,  as  he  did  in  the  situation  with 
Nathan  that  I have  just  described. 

Lisa  responded  to  an  aggressive  act  with  further  aggression  though  her  action  was 
designed  to  damage  something  that  her  aggressor  had  made,  rather  than  to  hurt  him.  Lisa 
had  limited  English  skills  and  seemed  to  find  it  difficult  to  enter  play  situations.  In  the 
following  incident,  she  appeared  to  be  trying  to  enter  the  play,  but  she  was  unable  to  do 
so  in  the  way  that  is  acceptable  to  others.  She  initiated  interaction  with  others  by 
interfering  in  the  game.  A group  of  children  were  playing  with  some  plastic  construction 
toys,  making  spinners  and  spinning  them  on  the  table  top. 

#48,  5/1/97  afternoon 

Lisa  comes  up,  pretends  to  grab  for  Tahyo’s  spinner.  He  backs  away,  says,  “No, 
no,”  smiling. 

Lisa  reaches  across  to  him,  laughing,  lying  on  the  table. 

Chris:  “Get  off  the  table!”  He  seizes  her  arm  quite  tightly. 
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As  I am  getting  ready  to  intervene,  Lisa  crashes  her  hand  on  his  spinner,  breaking 
it.  Chris  lets  go  of  Lisa’s  arm  and  complains  that  she  broke  the  spinner. 

This  action  appeared  to  be  an  attempt  by  Lisa  to  retaliate  physically  against 
Chris’s  use  of  aggression  towards  her  and  to  escalate  the  tension  without  inflicting  actual 
harm  on  a person.  Some  educators  have,  in  the  past,  advocated  that  children  be 
encouraged  to  express  their  anger  on  inanimate  objects,  for  example,  to  beat  a cushion. 
However,  most  do  not  now  advocate  such  actions  because  the  object  becomes  a substitute 
for  the  person,  and  children  may  learn  both  that  destruction  of  property  is  acceptable  and 
that  violent  behavior  is  appropriate  in  a certain  context.  Educators  now  encourage 
children  to  use  self-calming  techniques  to  gain  control  of  their  feelings,  teaching  children 
that  the  physical  expression  of  anger  is  never  acceptable.  This  approach  is  to  be 
encouraged. 

The  outcome  of  the  above  incident  showed  that  some  children  responded  to 
violence  perpetrated  against  others  with  sympathy  and  helpfulness.  The  play  with  the 
construction  materials  continued. 

Yang -yang  hands  Chris  his  plastic  box  immediately. 

Tahyo  gives  Chris  another  spinner.  They  spin  them  and  laugh,  spinning  them  off 
the  table,  so  that  they  crash. 

These  two  other  children  helped  Chris  to  rejoin  the  game  so  that  the  fun  could 
continue.  Even  though  Chris  had  been  the  one  who  initiated  the  aggression,  they  clearly 
did  not  blame  him  or  want  him  to  suffer  any  negative  consequences,  but  were  interested 
in  continuing  the  fun.  Although  Chris  was  the  first  one  to  act  aggressively,  the  other 
children  blamed  Lisa.  No  one  took  Lisa’s  side  in  this  instance.  This  was  probably  because 
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Lisa  was  not  a popular  child;  indeed,  she  was  a social  isolate,  who  rarely  played  with 
other  children.  Teachers  have  a clear  role  in  situations  such  as  the  one  described  above. 
Lisa  by  herself  is  unable  to  gain  access  to  the  play  of  others  and  needs  the  intervention  or 
simply  the  help  of  a teacher  to  approach  the  group  who  are  playing.  When  a group  of 
children  is  absorbed  in  a game,  it  is  unlikely  that  they  will  open  up  their  play  to  another  if 
a child  approaches  them,  especially  if  the  child  is  regarded  as  unpopular.  However,  a 
teacher  might  approach  the  group  with  Lisa  and  quietly  say  to  her,  “Lisa,  say  to  them,  ‘I 
have  a spinner,  can  I play  too?’  ” It  is  likely  that  the  children  would  not  reject  her, 
especially  if  the  teacher  stays  with  the  group  long  enough  to  ensure  that  Lisa  is  a full 
participant,  helping  her,  when  necessary,  to  find  appropriate  words.  Eventually,  action 
such  as  this  on  behalf  of  teachers  will  help  a child  like  Lisa,  a social  isolate,  to  feel  a full 
part  of  the  community  of  the  classroom. 

While  it  was  clear  that  children  were  using  violence  as  a response  to  violence,  it 
was  not  always  clear  to  a bystander  who  initiated  the  aggression.  Behavior  was 
sometimes  chaotic  and  confused,  and  physical  violence  broke  out  in  the  form  of  a fight, 
seemingly  out  of  nowhere.  In  the  following  incident,  the  tone  of  the  play  was  again 
confused,  rowdy,  and  chaotic. 

#34,  Date,  1/15/97 

Yang- Yang,  Tahyo,  and  Jo  head  to  the  Legos.  Jo  protests  loudly,  crying,  holding 
one  end  of  a Lego  structure  that  Tahyo  has  picked  up.  Rachel  intervenes.  Peter 
and  Michael  join  the  group.  They  all  begin  to  build. 

Peter:  “Hey.  Look.  Hair  stylish.” 

Michael:  “Ooh,  baby.” 
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Chorus:  “Oo-oo-oo.  A bad  word” 

Michael:  “Oo-oo-oo.” 

Tahyo:  “He  say  go  go.” 

Michael:  “He  say  go  go  Power  Ranger.” 

Chorus:  “Oo-oo-oo.” 

Tahyo:  “Your  turn.  Yang-yang.  I say  baby.” 

Chorus:  “Oo-oo-oo.” 

Tahyo:  “Yang-yang,  baby.” 

Chorus:  “Oo-oo-oo.” 

Yang-yang:  “Spaceship  Power  Ranger.” 

Chorus:  “Oo-oo-oo.” 

Lots  of  laughing  as  this  talk  goes  on.  Jack  has  joined  the  group  now.  Lisa  is 
nearby,  but  reading. 

Peter  and  Michael  begin  to  fight  suddenly. 

Peter:  “Stop  teasing!” 

They  hit  at  each  other.  Rachel  and  I intervene. 

Michael:  “He  did  it  to  me.” 

The  fighting  seemed  to  occur  out  of  the  general  chaos  that  was  going  on,  with  no 
clear  instigator.  In  addition,  none  of  the  children  seemed  to  have  real  influence  over  the 
direction  of  the  play.  The  conversation  or  exchanges  between  the  children  were 
interpreted  as  teasing  by  Peter  although  the  other  children  seemed  to  find  the  talk  funny 
and  non-threatening.  Peter  did  not  seem  to  understand  this  kind  of  exchange.  Indeed,  it 
may  have  sounded  like  nonsense  talk  to  someone  who  was  not  on  the  inside.  These 
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children  had  talked  in  this  way  in  the  past,  simply  enjoying  the  use  of  taboo  words.  Tahyo 
said  the  word  “baby”  with  a slight  sexual  inference,  as  in  a rock  song,  and  “Power 
Ranger”  was  clearly  forbidden.  The  chorus  of  “Oo-oo-oo”  after  each  taboo  term  seemed 
to  be  expressing  a sentiment  such  as,  “We  know  we  shouldn’t  say  this,  but  it’s  such  fun!” 
Peter  was  very  confused  by  the  whole  exchange,  appearing  to  have  no  understanding  of 
the  humor  they  found  in  the  interaction.  Lack  of  social  understanding  on  Peter’s  behalf 
may  have  caused  him  to  interpret  the  general  rowdiness  as  teasing.  While  it  is  not  clear 
who  began  the  fight,  the  response  to  the  initial  physical  violence  was  more  physical 
violence. 


Asking  for  Adult  Help 

Asking  for  the  help  of  an  adult  during  a conflict  or  when  hurt  by  a peer  is  a good 
strategy  for  children  to  use  and  one  that  teachers  generally  encourage.  Many  children 
understand  that  they  do  not  have  the  skills  to  cope  with  a difficult  situation  alone  and  that 
they  need  help  resolving  conflict  or  responding  when  physically  attacked.  On  five 
occasions,  I observed  children  asking  for  adult  help  when  they  were  hurt  or  when  they 
felt  that  they  might  be  hurt  by  other  children.  In  a rather  surprising  incident,  Michael  used 
this  response  when  he  was  hurt. 

#10,  Date,  9/10/96 

I hear  a cry  from  the  computer.  Emory  has  pinched  Michael.  Michael  cries,  goes 

immediately  to  Ann,  who  intervenes. 

Michael’s  more  usual  response,  as  described  above,  was  to  retaliate  physically, 
often  showing  more  aggression  than  had  been  used  on  him.  It  was  unusual  for  any  child 
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to  initiate  physical  violence  against  Michael  because  of  the  ferocity  of  his  aggression  and 
the  potential  to  be  seriously  hurt  by  him.  In  aggressive  incidents  in  which  Michael  was 
involved,  he  was  the  instigator  on  five  occasions.  He  usually  attacked  other  aggressive 
children,  such  as  Peter  or  Nathan.  He  rarely  fought  with  non-threatening  children.  Emory 
was  not  often  involved  in  serious  physical  aggression.  He  was  a generally  peaceful  child 
with  unsophisticated  social  skills.  It  appears  likely  that  Michael  was  very  interested  in  the 
“pecking  order”  in  the  classroom,  in  maintaining  his  position  as  one  of  the  “tough  guys,” 
if  not,the  toughest  child  in  the  group.  Emory,  as  a child  with  special  needs,  posed  no 
threat  to  this  position  for  him,  so,  perhaps,  he  saw  no  reason  to  hit  back.  Michael  was 
genuinely  taken  aback,  though,  by  Emory’s  aggression,  which  may  have  been  another 
reason  for  him  to  go  and  find  the  teacher.  One  could  also  speculate  that  Michael  had 
internalized  what  was  taught  to  the  children  about  understanding  children  with  special 
challenges  and  did  not  retaliate  because  Emory  was  such  a child. 

In  the  previous  chapter,  I described  an  incident  in  which  Peter  spat  at  Chris,  who 
then  wiped  his  face  and  walked  away  to  find  a teacher.  The  teacher  returned  with  Chris  to 
talk  with  the  two  boys  about  their  behavior.  This  incident  happened  within  the  first  two 
weeks  of  the  school  year,  before  the  children  knew  each  other  well.  Later  in  the  year, 
both  Peter  and  Chris  showed  tendencies  to  physical  violence,  but  at  this  point,  Chris 
clearly  found  it  wiser  to  enlist  the  help  of  a teacher  in  resolving  this  situation.  When  the 
teacher  came  over  to  talk  with  them,  Peter  accused  Chris  of  calling  him  a "butthead." 

Chris  was  not  entirely  innocent,  but  still  sought  the  intervention  of  a teacher.  Clearly,  he 
considered  the  spitting  assault  to  be  much  more  serious  than  the  verbal  insult  he  had  used 
against  Peter. 
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Seeking  the  intervention  of  a teacher  can  be  a complex  move  on  a child’s  part. 

Children's  interactions  with  adults  and  the  responses  they  receive  help  form  their 

understanding  of  relationships  and  their  own  place  in  the  world.  Leavitt  (1996)  writes. 

While  children  are  active  participants  in  their  socialization,  the  meanings  they 
assign  to  their  experiences  and  feelings  are  largely  dependent  on  the  meanings 
given  to  them  through  their  caregivers’  responses  and  gestures.  To  a great  extent, 
children  come  to  see  and  feel  about  themselves  as  they  perceive  their  primary 
caregivers  to  feel  about  them.  Caregivers,  then,  are  significant  emotional 
associates  in  children's  lives,  defining  the  emotional  culture  in  which  children 
develop  understandings  about  themselves,  others,  and  their  worlds,  (p.  4) 

At  times,  during  aggressive  interactions,  children  are  genuinely  hurt  and  outraged 

and  need  the  sympathy  and  help  of  an  adult  to  restore  their  equilibrium.  But  seeking  adult 

intervention  can  also  be  an  attempt  to  get  another  child  into  trouble  or  to  enlist  the  help  of 

an  adult  in  a protest  against  violent  behavior.  When  a teacher  intervenes,  there  is  often  a 

complex  social  situation  that  needs  to  be  resolved,  and  how  adults  deal  with  requests  for 

help  may  determine  how  children  think,  feel,  and  act  in  the  future.  Teachers  must  be 

sensitive  to  each  individual  child  and  situation  when  intervening.  However,  teachers 

should  respond  to  requests  for  intervention  so  that  children  maintain  trust  in  their  adult 

caregivers.  When  asking  for  adult  help,  children  are  asking  for  assistance  in  maintaining 

their  right  to  participate.  Teachers  must  decide  on  the  merits  of  each  case  whether 

children  need  serious  intervention  or  simply  a little  prompting  to  resolve  conflicts. 

Seeking  teacher  intervention  did  not  always  mean  that  a child  went  to  find  the 

teacher,  or  verbally  asked  for  help.  Sometimes  a look  could  constitute  an  appeal  for  help. 

On  the  following  occasion,  I was  the  one  to  whom  the  request  was  made. 
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#23,  Date  1 1/25/96 

Jo  and  Michael  each  have  a Lego  structure  they  have  made,  and  they  move  them 
through  the  air.  Jo  goes  to  get  a Lego  piece.  Michael  goes  to  get  the  same  piece. 
Michael  hits  Jo  on  the  head.  Jo  cries  out  and  looks  to  me.  (I’m  right  next  to  them). 
I tell  Michael  to  stop  hitting  and  use  words.  Michael  pushes  Jo  in  the  stomach.  Jo 
falls  over  and  cries  out  again.  I talk  with  them. 

The  adult  must  respond  in  such  a situation  to  give  the  children  the  reassurance 
that  their  cries  for  help  will  be  heard  and  responded  to.  Jo  did  not  need  to  use  any  words 
to  ask  for  help,  knowing  that  his  look  to  me  would  make  me  obliged  to  intervene. 
Although  the  children  generally  seemed  unaware  of  my  presence,  as  they  were  used  to 
me  sitting  close  to  them,  writing,  it  was  clear  that  they  knew  I was  there  and  could  be 
called  on  to  help  if  needed.  There  is  no  place  for  a disinterested  observer  in  violent 
situations  involving  children. 

A similar  situation  arose  several  days  after  the  previous  one. 

#27,  Date,  12/9/96,  morning 

Peter,  Nathan,  and  Jack  are  all  involved  in  “animal  play.”  Tahyo  looks  on  holding 
the  box.  Play  gets  a little  rough  with  all  the  animals  in  the  middle. 

Nathan  (to  Peter):  “You  hurt  me.”  He  is  rubbing  his  head. 

Peter:  “I  have  rabies.”  Each  boy  is  playing  separately  now. 

They  start  to  play  with  the  barn.  Rachel  asks  if  they  would  like  it  down  on  the  rug. 

I get  it  down  for  them.  They  all  put  their  animals  in.  Tahyo  still  has  no  animals, 
though  there  are  lots  available.  Lisa  comes  over. 

Tahyo:  “Peter,  Peter,  Lisa  doesn’t  have  a circle  on.” 
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Peter:  “Lisa,  get  a circle.” 

There  are  no  circles.  Lisa  walks  away,  goes  to  writing  table  behind  me. 

Lisa  gets  a paper  and  pushes  the  pile  of  papers  in  the  center  of  the  table  away 
from  her.  As  she  does,  the  piles  of  paper  push  Tommy’s  paper  off  the  table.  He 
pushes  papers  back.  Lisa  pushes  again,  and  they  have  a pushing  match.  I intervene 
and  move  the  the  paper  in  the  center  for  them. 

Nathan  now  has  the  “son”  lion. 

Jack  looks  at  me  and  says,  “I  had  it  first.” 

I tell  him  to  talk  to  Nathan.  Nathan  looks  at  me  and  says,  “I  found  it  here,  and  he 
snatched  it.” 

I tell  them  to  talk  to  each  other. 

Jack’s  appeal  to  me  that  he  had  the  lion  first  was  a request  for  me  to  stand  up  for 
him  and  his  rights  in  that  situation.  Because  I did  not  feel  that  any  serious  aggression  was 
imminent,  even  though  the  play  had  been  somewhat  disorganized  and  rough,  I handed  the 
situation  back  to  them  to  resolve  while  maintaining  my  presence  should  real  conflict 
occur.  Teacher  presence  is  often  all  that  is  needed  to  prevent  violent  behavior  from 
occurring. 


Discussion.  Reasoning  and  Negotiating 

Reasoning  or  negotiating  were  used  rarely  by  the  children  in  the  study,  but  it  was 
significant  that  these  responses  were  used  at  all  with  children  of  this  young  age.  Katz  and 
McClellan  (1997)  write  that  successful  negotiation  “involves  being  able  to  guess  with  a 
fair  degree  of  accuracy  what  will  appeal  to  another  child  and  being  able  to  work  out  a 
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deal  in  which  each  participant’s  preferences  or  needs  are  considered”  (p.  91).  While  these 
skills  were  used  frequently  in  the  classroom  during  peaceful  play,  they  were  not  used 
very  often  during  conflicts.  I have  not  included  in  this  section  any  discussion  during 
conflict  that  seemed  to  be  aimed  at  resolving  the  conflict  peacefully. 

In  the  following  incident,  Nathan  attempted  to  use  negotiation. 

#13,  Date:  9/16/96,  morning 

Four  children  are  at  the  water  table  wearing  smocks  and  circles.  Lin-ju  goes  over 

to  watch. 

Jerome  tries  to  take  a toy  from  Chris.  Chris  resists. 

Chris:  “No,  stop  it.” 

Nathan  (to  Jerome):  “May  I have  that  one,  please?” 

Chris  grabs  Jerome’s  toy  (I  had  thought  Jerome  was  grabbing  Chris’s).  I go  over 

to  intervene,  and  Nathan  corrects  me,  tells  me  that  Chris  was  grabbing  Jerome’s 

toy,  not  the  other  way  around. 

Chris  tries  to  take  Peter’s  toy. 

Peter:  “No.” 

Chris  backs  off  and  takes  another  similar  toy  that  no  one  is  using. 

Jerome  puts  water  on  Chris’s  smock. 

Chris:  “Stop.” 

Jerome  has  the  toy  that  Chris  wants.  Chris  continues  to  whine  that  he  wants  it. 

Jerome  fills  a toy  with  water  and  throws  it  at  Chris.  I intervene. 

Nathan’s  request,  “May  I have  that  one,  please,”  was  quite  sophisticated  for  a 
child  of  his  age,  especially  considering  that  he  used  such  a polite  request  in  the  midst  of  a 
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conflict  between  other  children.  Nathan  was  responding  to  the  conflict  between  Jerome 
and  Chris,  not  to  aggression  directed  towards  himself  although  he  had  an  investment  in 
the  conflict,  wanting  the  toy  for  himself.  While  Nathan  was  not  caught  up  in  the  conflict, 
he  seemed  to  be  monitoring  the  situation.  He  was  very  concerned  with  fairness, 
explaining  to  me  that  Chris  was  the  one  who  had  taken  away  the  toy.  Again,  it  may  be 
that  his  experiences  with  his  older  sister  influenced  the  way  he  behaved  with  other 
children. 

On  one  occasion,  Peter  and  Nathan  were  able  to  accept  help  with  a violent 
situation,  and,  with  adult  intervention,  were  able  to  negotiate  a solution.  The  following 
incident  occurred  after  the  incident  quoted  in  Chapter  4,  in  which  I separated  them  when 
Peter  appeared  ready  to  bite  Nathan’s  shoulder. 

#20,  Date  1 1/15/96,  morning 

I ask  them  if  they  have  any  ideas  how  they  can  work  it  out. 

Peter:  “I  wanna  make  a bridge.” 

Nathan:  “I  wanna  make  a helmet.” 

I ask  for  ways  they  could  work  together. 

Nathan:  “I  know,  we  could  make  a circle.” 

Peter  agrees. 

Nathan:  “I  think  we  need  some  help  to  do  this.” 

Rachel  calls  them  to  the  activity  table. 

At  first,  it  appeared  that  the  conflict  would  continue  even  though  I had  stepped  in, 
both  children  wanting  to  make  different  things  with  the  blocks,  but  Nathan  suggested 
something  that  Peter  could  accept,  perhaps  because  it  was  something  new  that  had  not 
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been  mentioned  before.  Interestingly,  once  they  had  negotiated  a resolution  to  their 
problem,  Nathan  continued  to  recognize  that  things  might  not  go  smoothly  without  help. 
He  appeared  to  be  asking  for  more  help  and  guidance  in  their  play.  The  situation  did  not 
continue  because,  once  again,  an  institutional  element  interrupted  their  play,  as  Rachel 
called  them  to  the  table  to  complete  a teacher-led  activity. 

Other  children  with  less  advanced  language  skills  than  Nathan  and  Peter  did  not 
attempt  any  kind  of  negotiation  in  situations  involving  conflict.  To  use  reasoning  and 
negotiation  requires  a combination  of  self  control  and  good  language  skills,  which  most 
of  the  children  did  not  possess.  Other  children  used  these  skills,  but  in  peaceful  play 
situations  only,  when  feelings  were  not  running  high. 

Expressing  Fear 

I recorded  only  one  incident  of  evident  fear  as  a response  to  violence.  Children 
cried  out  or  even  cried  when  hit  or  hurt,  but  the  cries  expressed  protest  or  shock,  rather 
than  fear.  Sometimes  cries  seemed  to  be  used  to  alert  the  teacher  or  to  draw  attention  to 
the  misdeeds  of  the  aggressor.  However,  in  the  incident  that  I quoted  in  Chapter  4,  in 
which  Chris  bullied  Tommy,  threatening  Tommy  with  his  raised  fist,  Tommy  was  clearly 
very  frightened.  Chris  threatened  Tommy,  who  had  been  fighting  with  Edward  over  a soft 
globe.  Chris's  threat  was  quite  severe,  and  Tommy's  response  was  to  back  away,  literally 
walking  backwards  across  the  room  away  from  Chris  until  he  backed  up  into  one  of  the 
cubbies,  where  he  sat  down,  looking  very  small  and  frightened.  Chris's  threats  had  been 
inaudible,  but  Tommy  clearly  took  him  very  seriously  and  considered  Chris  to  be  capable 
of  inflicting  real  harm  on  him. 


One  may  wonder  why  children  did  not  respond  more  often  with  fear  to  violent 
behavior.  Violence  engenders  fear  in  most  adults,  but  the  children  in  this  class  did  not 
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express  fear  nor  act  fearfully  when  attacked  by  their  peers.  They  acted  distressed,  hurt,  or 
outraged  when  they  were  physically  hurt,  and  they  voiced  protests,  but  they  did  not 
appear  fearful.  The  children  were  closely  supervised  by  the  teachers,  and,  while  teachers 
were  not  intrusive,  children  were  aware  that  there  was  always  an  adult  close  at  hand. 

They  knew  that  their  cries  for  help  would  be  heard  and  that  an  adult  would  end  the  attack 
and  keep  them  safe.  Their  need  for  security,  according  to  Maslow's  (1968)  hierarchy  of 
needs,  was  met  by  their  trust  in  the  teachers  to  take  care  of  their  needs.  The  children 
trusted  that  adults  were  there  to  maintain  a safe  environment  for  them,  and  they  knew  that 
other  children  were  not  a serious  threat  to  their  well-being.  Tommy,  however,  when 
confronted  by  Chris's  raised  fist  clearly  felt  very  afraid,  but  he  did  not  cry  out  and  appeal 
to  a teacher  for  help  athough  there  were  adults  around  who  could  have  helped  him.  There 
appears  to  be  a difference  between  intentional,  premeditated  violence,  with  which  Chris 
was  threatening  Tommy,  and  the  violence  that  occurs  suddenly,  arising  out  of  a conflict. 

Chris's  attack  on  Tommy  may  have  been  more  frightening  than  actual  physical 
hurt;  it  set  Tommy  in  a panic.  The  outcome  was  uncertain  for  Tommy;  he  could  not 
predict  what  would  happen  to  him,  so  he  became  very  afraid.  During  a physical  conflict, 
the  rules  of  orderly  behavior  broke  down  for  the  children  involved,  and  the  rules  of 
physical  conflict  took  over,.  The  children  knew  the  roles  they  could  play.  Threats  of 
physical  violence  may  be  as  damaging  to  individuals  as  violence  itself.  Such  threats  are 
designed  to  engender  fear  and  maintain  control  over  others  and  foster  divisiveness  in  a 


way  that  sudden  outbursts  of  violence  do  not  (Wason-Ellem,  1 996).  Bullying  can  have 
severe  consequences.  MacDonald  (1996)  writes: 
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Victimization  at  school  is  often  suffered  in  silence  with  long  lasting  and  traumatic 
effects.  A recent  article  in  the  British  Journal  of  Medicine  (Dawkins,  1995)  urged 
doctors  to  recognize  that  bullying  was  essentially  a form  of  child  abuse  that  could 
lead  to  high  levels  of  distress,  school  absenteeism,  and  even  suicide.  Physical  and 
non-physical  acts  of  violence  are  committed  by  students  on  a regular  basis,  (p.  83) 

In  the  Tulip  Classroom,  there  were  many  occasions  when  children  did  not  respond 

to  violent  behavior  because  a teacher  or  I intervened  to  prevent  further  violence 

occurring.  Once  children  had  become  physically  aggressive,  any  adult  present  was 

obliged  to  step  in  to  stop  the  violence.  In  these  instances,  it  was  impossible  to  know  what 

might  have  occurred  if  the  children  had  been  left  to  resolve  the  situation  alone.  I could 

record  only  violent  behavior  that  adults  could  not  immediately  stop,  either  because  the 

violence  flared  so  quickly  or  because  I or  another  adult  could  not  immediately  stop  it. 

Thus,  at  times,  we  actively  prevented  responses  from  occurring.  In  settings  with  a less 

proactive  approach  to  violence  prevention,  there  may  have  been  significantly  more 

incidents  of  aggressive  behavior  that  resulted  in  violence. 


CHAPTER  6 

PETER  - MAINTAINING  CONTROL  THROUGH  VIOLENCE 

Introduction 

One  child  in  the  Tulip  Classroom  was  most  frequently  involved  in  violent 
behavior.  To  his  teachers,  he  seemed  destined  to  grow  up  angry  and  fighting.  Unlike  most 
of  the  other  children  in  the  study,  violence  was,  for  Peter,  a dominant  strategy  in  conflict. 
Peter's  typical  response  to  conflict  was  to  become  physically  aggressive,  then  to  fight 
until  adults  intervened.  Peter’s  aggressive  responses  persisted  in  spite  of  instruction  in 
alternative  conflict-resolution  strategies.  A close  examination  of  Peter's  violent  behaviors 
and  of  his  responses  to  such  behaviors  in  others  offers  insight  into  the  nature  of  violence 
in  young  children,  as  well  as  into  the  motivation  behind  his  actions. 

In  this  chapter,  I will  examine  more  closely  Peter's  actions  and  interactions  with 
other  children.  Peter,  as  I documented  to  some  extent  in  the  previous  two  chapters,  was 
frequently  involved  when  violent  incidents  occurred.  Of  28  violent  incidents  observed, 
Peter  was  involved  in  13.1  observed  a total  of  32  interactions  with  other  children  in 
which  Peter  participated.  More  than  one  third  of  his  interactions  with  others  involved 
some  level  of  violence.  Along  with  Michael,  who  was  also  involved  in  13  (out  of  a total 
of  37  observed  interactions),  Peter’s  number  of  involvements  was  the  greatest  of  any  of 
the  children  in  the  classroom.  I chose  to  devote  a chapter  to  Peter  and  his  behavior  in  this 
study  because  he  seemed  to  represent  a child  who  needed  to  be  in  complete  control  of  his 
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world  and  was  ready  to  use  any  means  at  his  disposal  in  order  to  maintain  control.  Peter 
was  not  the  stereotypical  aggressive  child;  that  is,  he  was  not  a child  considered  “at  risk” 
in  any  way.  Indeed,  quite  the  opposite  was  true.  It  could  be  said  that  his  family  and 
cultural  background  were  quite  privileged  from  both  a social  and  academic  viewpoint. 
Risk  factors  for  violent  behavior  in  children  generally  include  experiencing  or  witnessing 
violent  behavior,  and  deficits  in  language  and  social  skills  typically  associated  with 
poverty  and  deprivation  (Katz  and  McClellan,  1997).  Peter’s  deficit  was  in  the  area  of 
social  skills;  he  seemed  to  have  difficulty  understanding  some  social  situations. 

Teachers  were  aware  of  his  temper  before  he  was  moved  from  the  Marigolds 
Classroom  to  the  Tulip  Classroom.  Peter  had  a history  of  angry  outbursts.  He  was  also  an 
extremely  intelligent  and  knowledgeable  child.  His  teachers  in  both  the  Tulip  and  the 
Marigolds  classrooms  joked  about  handing  rug  time  over  to  him,  especially  when  the 
children  were  learning  about  science.  On  one  occasion,  we  were  interviewing  for  a new 
team  teacher  and  had  asked  the  candidate  to  conduct  a rug  time  with  the  children.  Peter 
dominated  the  lesson  so  much  with  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  that 
one  member  of  staff  remarked  to  a colleague  that  we  did  not  need  another  teacher,  we 
should  just  hire  Peter  for  the  position. 

Peter  seemed  to  have  a need  to  instruct  others  and  tell  everything  he  knew  about  a 
topic.  He  also  needed  information  to  be  accurate  and  would  not  hesitate  to  correct 
anyone,  teachers  included,  who  gave  inaccurate  or  incomplete  information.  Most  of  the 
children  did  not  understand  the  information  he  gave  them,  and  usually  it  was  meaningless 
to  them.  We  saw  in  Chapter  5 how  Peter  was  insistent  on  getting  Nathan  to  recognize  that 
the  Arctic  was  cold.  Nathan,  however,  was  interested  in  fantasy  play  and  Arctic  tigers 
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and  lions.  He  was  not  focused  on  scientific  accuracy  in  the  way  that  Peter  always  was.  On 
that  occasion,  Peter  appeared  to  have  no  understanding  of  the  more  commonplace, 
imaginative,  dramatic  play  that  Nathan  was  attempting  to  initiate.  Peter’s  need  for 
accuracy  may  have  impeded  his  ability  to  relate  to  other  children  and  interact  with  them 
in  ways  that  are  normal  for  children  of  preschool  age,  interactions  that  may  even  be 
necessary  for  the  healthy  development  of  social  skills.  Peter’s  need  for  factual  accuracy 
appeared  to  interfere  with  his  ability  to  play  imaginatively.  Katz  and  McLellan  (1997) 
write 

There  are  few  contexts  wherein  the  potential  for  complex  collaboration  among 
children  is  greater  than  during  pretend  play.  The  level  of  social  cognitive  skills 
needed  to  coordinate  chosen  roles,  objects,  and  agreed-upon  contexts  while 
moving  the  story  line  forward  requires  a great  deal  of  shared  focus  among  two  or 
more  children.  The  level  of  social  understanding  and  skill  required  for 
participation  in  pretend  play  is  generally  much  greater  that  that  required  in  other 
play  activities,  (p.  41) 

Peter’s  wide  knowledge  and  understanding  of  concepts,  especially  in  the  sciences, 
confirmed  that  he  possessed  the  cognitive  skills  to  engage  in  pretend  play,  such  as 
understanding  roles  and  moving  the  story  line  forward.  But  the  social  competence 
required  for  coordinating  these  roles  and  collaborating  seemed  to  be  lacking  for  Peter. 

Had  it  not  been  for  Nathan,  Peter  might  have  been  a social  isolate  although  one  was  left 
with  the  impression,  from  observing  his  play,  that  he  chose  to  be  an  isolate.  When  Nathan 
was  absent  or  late,  Peter  often  played  alone  in  the  block  comer  or  engaged  in  parallel 
play  while  others  played  together  in  the  block  corner. 

During  interactive  play,  Peter  seemed  to  begin  with  the  premise  that  the  play  must 
go  his  way  and  that  only  Nathan  would  play  his  way,  or  perhaps  only  Nathan  had  the 
advanced  intellectual  skills  to  play  with  Peter.  However,  Nathan  did  not  play  or  want  to 
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play  only  with  Peter;  Nathan  enjoyed  playing  with  other  children,  too,  although  he  also 
liked  to  direct  the  way  the  play  proceeded.  But  Peter’s  need  to  control  a situation  could 
go  to  extreme  lengths,  as  Debbie  described. 

Interview  5/97 

Debbie:  “Okay,  Peter  would.. .he  cannot  let  anything  drop.  His  way  of  dropping 
the  subject  is  to  go  and  finish  it  with  the  child.  He  needs  to  finish  something.  He 
cannot  just  drop.  He  needs  to  finish  it  even  though  it’s  taken  care  of  by  a teacher. 
He  feels  it’s  not  taken  care  of.  He  needs  to  take  care  of  it  himself.” 

"Taking  Care  of  It" 

Peter’s  need  to  “take  care  of  it  himself’  was  illustrated  in  the  following  incident. 
Jo,  Michael,  and  Peter  had  been  playing  with  toy  water  creatures  on  a large  playmat, 
depicting  a pond.  The  play  had  been  fraught  with  argument  and  tension,  requiring 
intervention  by  a teacher. 

# 18,  Date,  1 1/12/96,  morning 

As  I start  to  leave  the  area,  Peter  becomes  very  aggressive  as  he  tries  to  get  a frog 
from  Michael.  He  grabs  at  Michael,  who  lowers  his  mouth  to  Peter’s  arm  as  if  to 
bite  him.  I immediately  separate  them.  Michael  stops,  but  Peter  continues  to  claw 
and  grab  at  Michael  again,  scratching  with  his  fingers.  Ann  comes  over,  but  Peter 
still  holds  on.  She  escorts  him  away  from  the  area.  Peter  starts  to  cry. 

This  incident  was  one  of  the  most  violent  and  disturbing  ones  that  I recorded 
during  my  observations.  It  required  two  adults  to  break  up  the  fight  between  the  two 
boys.  Michael  was  ready  to  stop  fighting,  but  Peter  was  so  angry  that  he  could  not  or 
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would  not  stop  his  attack  on  Michael.  Ann  and  I were  both  quite  shocked  at  the  intensity 
of  the  violence  and  believed  that  Peter’s  desire  was  to  seriously  hurt  Michael.  The  play 
leading  up  to  this  very  violent  incident  had  been  tense  (I  described  the  atmosphere  in 
detail  in  Chapter  4),  and  Michael  had  appeared  to  have  been  deliberately  trying  to  irritate 
the  other  children,  taking  away  their  toys  and  throwing  toys  across  the  play  area.  It  was 
not  a happy  scene,  and  Michael  was  certainly  not  playing  fairly  or  peacefully.  Peter’s 
response,  though,  was  extreme  and  raised  grave  concerns  about  his  ability  to  control  his 
anger  once  it  was  aroused.  Peter’s  desire  for  order,  which,  for  him,  meant  controlling  the 
way  the  play  proceeded,  was  thrown  off  balance  by  Michael’s  disruptions.  One  could 
speculate  that  Michael  knew  Peter  well  enough  to  know  that  such  behavior  would  likely 
provoke  Peter  to  lose  control,  which  may  have  been  the  outcome  that  Michael  desired. 
For  Peter,  Michael’s  interruption  was  intolerable.  Peter  appeared  to  need  to  restore  order 
by  any  means,  even  violence.  Of  course,  the  violent  behavior  had  the  opposite  effect,  and 
adults  intervened  to  restore  their  kind  of  order,  which  demanded  the  peaceful  resolution 
of  conflict.  Clearly,  Peter  was  unwilling  on  this  occasion  to  submit  even  to  adult  demands 
for  order  as  he  resisted  both  my  intervention  and  his  teacher’s  intervention,  attempting  to 
continue  to  fight.  For  a short  time,  chaos  reigned  in  this  area  of  the  classroom. 

Violence  that  Maintains  the  “Pecking  Order” 

Peter  played  mostly  with  one  child,  his  close  friend,  Nathan.  Ann  saw  this  as  a 
problem  for  Peter,  who  seemed  unwilling  or  unable  to  make  other  friendships.  The  two 
boys  played  quite  often  at  each  other’s  houses  after  school  and  on  weekends,  but  Ann 
was  concerned  that  their  close  friendship  prevented  Peter  from  establishing  other 
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relationships.  For  Nathan,  this  was  not  a problem;  he  moved  freely  among  different 
groups.  But  for  Peter,  if  Nathan  was  not  at  school,  he  generally  played  alone.  At  times, 
though,  Peter  found  himself  needing  to  share  his  preferred  play  area,  the  block  comer, 
with  other  children,  and,  while  he  did  not  usually  approach  them  to  play,  he  would  play 
alongside  and  even  with  them.  At  these  times,  Peter  appeared  to  get  along  quite  easily 
with  some  children,  but  was  less  tolerant  of  others. 

In  an  incident  that  occurred  once  again  in  the  block  corner,  on  the  day  following 
the  previously  described  incident,  there  could  have  been  ah  hierarchical  element  to 
Peter’s  aggressive  behavior.  This  occasion  was  one  of  the  rare  times  Peter  played  with  a 
group  of  children. 

#19,  Date,  1 1/13/96,  late  afternoon 

Block  area.  Peter,  Jo,  Joey,  and  Emory  are  making  a block  road  and  running  cars 
along  it.  Emory  talks  to  me  about  my  red  pen.  Peter  and  Jo  are  working  together. 
Jo  (whining  voice):  “Eerr...I  don’t  like  it  like  that.” 

Jin  joins  them.  No  circles  at  this  time  of  day.  Peter  runs  cars  around,  makes  “brrr” 
noises.  No  talking  among  the  group  for  a while,  just  car  noises. 

Peter:  “Hey,  they  have  to  turn  around.  Hey,  man.”  Goes  to  get  more  blocks,  sings 
as  he  goes.  Steps  on  tub  of  road  signs  and  knocks  some  signs  over.  Continues  to 
move  cars  on  road  and  make  car  noises.  Says,  “Oh,  man!” 

Jin:  “Train  crossing.” 

Peter:  “Choo-oo.” 

Lin-ju  comes  over 

Lin-ju:  “We  have  to  do  the  park.” 
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Peter:  “We’re  not  making  a park.  It’s  a road.” 

Jin  wants  a block,  says:  “ ‘Scuse  me,  ‘scuse  me.” 

Peter  chants,  “See  you  later,  alligator.”  Repeats. 

Joey:  “I’m  going  to  the  park  tomorrow.” 

Jin:  “Me  too.” 

Joey:  “No,  I’m  just  pretending.  Just  pretending.” 

Jin,  Peter,  and  Lin-ju  reach  around  and  across  each  other  to  run  their  cars.  There  is 
no  problem  or  tension  as  they  do  this. 

Peter  constructs  a ramp  with  blocks.  Lin-ju  adds  a road  sign  to  the  blocks. 

Lin-ju:  “No,  make  it  through  there.”  No  response. 

Peter  adds  more  blocks. 

Lin-ju:  “We’re  going  to  anyway.” 

Peter  goes  back  and  forth  getting  more  blocks. 

Peter  (to  Joey,  with  slightly  raised  voice,  not  angry):  “Hey,  come  back  here.  Get 
out.” 

Lin-Ju,  Peter,  and  Jin  continue  to  add  more  blocks. 

Joey  walks  across  the  tracks  as  he  runs  his  car.  He  disturbs  quite  a few  blocks.  No 
one  objects  as  he  does.  Peter  straightens  the  blocks.  Peter  overbalances  and  sits  on 
Emory’s  hand. 

Emory:  “Whoa.”  No  response. 

Emory  continues  to  play.  Peter  surveys  the  whole  roadway....  (A  little  later)  Joey 
and  Emory  start  to  destroy  the  roadway.  Peter  is  at  the  shelves.  He  turns  back. 
Peter:  “Why  are  you  crashing  it?  Stop  crashing  it,  Joey.” 
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Joey:  “We’re  crashing  in  the  park.”  Sings  this  over  and  over. 

Peter  runs  cars  over  the  crashed  blocks,  starts  to  reconstruct  road  again.  Joey 
comes  back  and  kicks  Peter’s  roadway  again. 

Peter:  “Hey!”  Joey  moves  away.  Peter  reconstructs  road  again. 

Jo  comes  over,  slightly  disturbs  blocks  accidentally.  Peter  grabs  his  leg  and  holds 
on  tight. 

On  the  surface  this  was  a puzzling  incident.  Joey  was  usually  an  easy-going  child 
who  played  constructively  with  everyone  and  appeared  to  enjoy  all  kinds  of  play.  He  was 
rarely  involved  in  any  kind  of  conflict  and  did  not  feature  in  any  other  aggressive  or 
violent  incident  that  I observed.  On  this  occasion,  however,  Joey  behaved  quite 
unpleasantly  and  disruptively,  spoiling  the  play  over  and  over  again  and  refusing  to  stop 
when  Peter  asked  him  to.  But  Peter  did  nothing  more  than  protest  verbally  about  the 
destruction  of  the  roadway  even  though  he  had  to  rebuild  it  several  times.  Joey’s  actions 
were  very  clearly  deliberate.  However,  as  soon  as  Jo,  an  African-American  child, 
infringed  upon  Peter’s  play,  Peter  lashed  out  physically,  grabbing  onto  Jo’s  leg.  Peter’s 
was  an  immediate  reaction  against  a very  minor  infraction,  compared  to  the  severe 
disruption  Joey  had  caused  to  his  play.  Both  Joey  and  Jo  were  popular  children,  who 
enjoyed  similar  status  in  the  classroom,  both  respected  and  liked  by  other  children  for 
their  participation  in  games  and  their  positive  demeanor.  Jo  had  a tendency  to  whine  if 
things  were  not  going  his  way,  but,  with  encouragement,  was  usually  able  to  resolve 
conflicts  without  aggression.  However,  he  was  at  times  involved  in  aggressive  incidents 
and  was  the  initiator  of  two  incidents  that  I observed.  He  made  his  presence  felt  in  the 
classroom  more  than  Joey  did.  One  explanation  for  Peter’s  hostility,  then,  could  be 
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hierarchical.  Perhaps  Peter  was  unable  to  accept  any  infringement  on  his  activities  by  a 
child  whom  he  saw  for  some  reason  as  a threat;  perhaps  Peter  felt  that  he  had  to  assert  his 
dominance.  It  was  interesting  that  early  in  the  interaction,  he  spoke  to  Jo,  saying,  "Hey, 
man."  I never  heard  Peter  speak  to  anyone  else  in  this  way.  From  Peter’s  point  of  view, 

Jo  seems  to  have  been  more  of  an  equal  than  Joey. 

Peter's  Response  to  Teasing 

Peter  was  unable  to  tolerate  what  he  considered  to  be  teasing.  As  the  year  went 
on,  and  children’s  language  skills  grew  more  sophisticated,  they  sometimes  used  their 
skills  to  tease  each  other.  Tahyo  seemed  to  enjoy  teasing  other  children,  sometimes  so 
much  that  they  cried,  told  the  teacher,  or  hit.  Some  children  were  able  to  go  along  with 
the  teasing  and  accept  it  as  a joke,  but  Peter  seemed  to  see  no  humor  in  this  teasing.  He 
would  clearly  grow  very  agitated  when  it  occurred,  as  happened  in  the  following  incident. 
On  this  occasion,  two  pairs  of  boys  were  attempting  to  play  separately  in  the  block 
corner,  but  the  limited  space  and  resources  made  it  difficult  for  them  all  to  build  what 
they  wanted. 

#31,  Date  1/8/97,  Morning 

Peter  starts  to  push  the  bam  across  the  rag. 

Jack:  “Why  are  you  pushing  the  bam?  Let’s  make  a cave.” 

Peter:  “I  got  a better  idea,.” 

Jack:  “It’s  warmer  in  a cave.” 

Jack  steps  over  Tahyo’s  and  Jin’s  blocks  to  get  more  blocks. 

Peter  has  arrived  by  Tahyo  and  Jin  with  the  bam. 
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Jack:  “Let’s  build  a cave.  Come  on.”  He  is  building  with  blocks. 

Peter:  “The  bam  is  part  of  the  cave." 

He  pushes  the  bam  back  to  where  Jack  has  blocks. 

Peter  has  taken  blocks  from  Jin  and  Tahyo.  They  make  whining  sounds. 

Peter:  “But  we  need  them.” 

Tahyo  (calling  teacher):  “Debbie.” 

Peter  immediately  throws  the  large  blocks  back  to  Jin.  Peter  gets  more  blocks. 

Tahyo  laughs  at  Peter,  chanting:  “You  say  Batman.” 

Tahyo  laughs.  Peter  has  an  angry  expression.  Tahyo  and  Jin  continue  to  laugh. 

Peter  takes  a block  and  throws  it  at  Tahyo. 

Tahyo  (protesting  loudly):  “Ow!” 

I walk  over  and  tell  Peter  not  to  throw  blocks. 

Ruth:  “Why  did  you  throw  the  block  at  Tahyo?” 

Peter  (in  a hurt  voice):  “He  was  teasing  me.” 

I ask  him  to  use  words  instead  of  throwing  blocks.  Peter  turns  immediately  to 

Tahyo  and  says,  “Don’t  tease  me.”  Peter  walks  away  and  continues  to  play  with 

Jack. 

It  may  have  been  that  Peter  felt  very  much  out  of  control  of  a situation  when 
teasing  was  going  on.  Other  children  disliked  being  teased  and  responded  with  crying  or 
protests,  but  Peter’s  equilibrium  was  very  quickly  upset  by  teasing  and,  as  we  saw  above, 
he  reacted  quite  aggressively  very  quickly.  In  the  incident  just  described,  an  institutional 
element  may  have  contributed  to  the  aggression.  The  room  was  small,  the  block  comer 
limited  in  size,  too  small  for  two  pairs  of  children  to  play  alongside  each  other  without 
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stepping  on  or  reaching  across  each  others’  buildings.  Also,  the  number  of  blocks  was 
limited  though  it  was  a full  set  of  preschool  blocks.  However,  there  are  only  a certain 
number  of  large  blocks  in  a set,  and,  in  this  instance,  both  pairs  of  children  needed  them 
for  their  play.  Many  educators  believe  that  children  learn  valuable  lessons  from  limiting 
resources  so  that  children  must  learn  to  negotiate  and  collaborate  in  their  interactions. 
Katz  and  McClellan  (1997)  write,  "A  great  deal  of  social  interaction  throughout  life 
requires  skill  in  turn  taking,  such  as  the  ability  to  participate  in  conversations  and 
discussions  within  the  family,  at  work  and  in  other  social  contexts"  (p.  6). 

While  limiting  the  number  of  blocks  available  may  have  had  positive 
consequences  in  the  long  run,  it  would  be  hard  to  argue  that  the  small  size  of  the  block 
corner  was  positive.  NAEYC  guidelines  recommend  that  there  be  ample  space  for 
children  to  play  imaginative  games  (Bredekamp,  1997).  The  teachers  in  the  Tulip 
Classroom  tried  several  different  arrangements  throughout  the  year  to  make  the  best  use 
of  a small  room.  The  following  year  they  expanded  their  classroom  space  to  include  an 
outside  deck  area  to  give  the  children  increased  play  space.  NAEYC  guidelines 
recommend  that  early  childhood  classrooms  provide  curricula  and  environments  that  are 
as  developmentally  appropriate  as  possible.  Even  in  an  NAEYC  accredited  center, 
though,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  conform  to  all  guidelines.  In  the  above  situation,  had 
there  been  more  space  available,  there  may  have  been  less  tension,  and  Peter  may  have 
responded  differently  to  Tahyo’s  infringement,  which  may  simply  have  been  the  last 


straw  for  him. 
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Peter's  Anger 

Ann  felt  that  Peter  lost  control  when  he  was  angry,  and  she  had  serious  concerns 
about  his  behavior.  She  had  witnessed  several  incidents  of  extreme  aggression  on  Peter’s 
part,  where  he  went  beyond  the  bounds  of  more  typical  childhood  aggressive  behavior. 
Interview  with  Ann  7/9/97 

Ruth:  “Would  you  say  there  were  some  children  who  were  almost  always  unable 
to  resolve  conflict? 

Ann:  “Oh,  yes.” 

Ruth:  “Which  children  were  they?” 

Ann:  “Well,  of  course  you  have...  (child  who  is  not  in  study),  and  you  have  Peter. 
However  verbal  his  skills  are,  he  chooses  to  be  violent.  (Discussion  of  child  not  in 
study).  Peter,  it  would  take  longer  to  calm  him  down,  even  when  he  would  resolve 
it  and  the  person  would  walk  away,  he  would  go  after  that  person  on  many 
occasions.” 

Ruth:  “Did  he  really  hurt  other  children?” 

Ann:  “There  were  times  when  he  would  physically  have  his  hands  round  their 
throats,  or  squeeze  their  arm,  but  I can’t  say  that  he  caused  any  serious  injuries, 
more  fear  from  the  kids  than  anything  else... when  they  see  him  like  this,  you 
know,  and  that  facial  expression,  that  anger.” 

Ruth:  “Did  you  have  the  impression,  you  know,  that  if  you  hadn’t  intervened  - of 
course,  there’s  no  question  that  you  always  intervene  - that  he  would  have  really 


hurt  someone?” 
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Ann:  “Oh,  yes,  he  would  have  continued.  I think  he  would  have  just  gotten 

angrier  and  continued  to  be  more  physical.” 

Ann,  then,  appeared  to  believe  that  Peter  had  insufficient  internal  checks  on  his 
behavior  and  that  the  intervention  of  adults  was  what  held  him  in  check  and  prevented 
him  from  inflicting  serious  harm  on  other  children. 

Peter  insisted  on  always  being  right,  and  this  insistence,  at  times,  led  to  extreme 
anger  on  his  behalf.  Peter  was  both  very  intelligent  and  had  a vast  knowledge,  for  his  age, 
of  scientific  information.  He  was  very  interested  in  many  aspects  of  the  scientific  world, 
and  his  parents  had  encouraged  and  fostered  this  interest.  He  was  a gifted  child  in 
academic  areas,  and  teachers  also  tried  to  foster  his  giftedness  by  providing  activities  to 
challenge  him.  His  giftedness  made  Peter  in  many  respects  a child  with  special  needs. 
Academically  Peter  could  have  thrived  in  a first-  or  second-grade  classroom,  but  socially, 
he  belonged  with  his  peers.  Peter’s  intelligence  and  knowledge  led  to  frustration  with  his 
peers  when  they  could  not  understand  his  insistence  on  accuracy.  The  incident  quoted 
earlier,  when  Nathan  insisted  that  the  Arctic  was  warm,  may  have  been  an  example  of  the 
result  of  this  kind  of  frustration  on  Peter’s  part.  Nathan  and  Peter  were  operating  in 
different  modes  of  behavior.  Peter  demanded  scientific  accuracy;  Nathan  wanted  only  to 
be  creative  and  imaginative.  Peter  was  frustrated  because  he  was  not  able,  at  times,  to 
engage  in  the  normal  and  pleasurable  activity  of  dramatic,  imaginative,  though 
scientifically  inaccurate  play.  Of  course,  at  this  tender  age,  Peter  did  not  know  he  had 
knowledge  beyond  his  years  or  that  he  was  academically  gifted,  and  he  did  not  have  the 
internal  resources  to  understand  why  other  children  did  not  perceive  things  the  way  he 
did.  At  times  Peter  needed  just  as  much  help  as  Tyrone,  who  had  severe  language  delays 
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when  in  situations  of  conflict.  Again,  teachers  must  be  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  each 
individual.  Peter  needed  much  help  in  managing  his  anger,  in  taking  the  perspective  of 
others,  or  perhaps  learning  first  that  others  may  have  a different  perspective.  With  help, 
children  like  Peter  can  use  strategies  to  become  accepted.  Without  help,  they  may 
become  isolated  and  lonely. 

Peter’s  anger  was  formidable.  Ann  stated  that  other  children  responded  to  him 
with  fear  although  I observed  little  fear  in  their  response  to  him,  perhaps  because  all  the 
incidents  I observed  that  involved  Peter’s  violence  were  with  other  children  who  could 
also  be  violent.  Even  so,  when  Peter  felt  that  his  boundaries  had  been  crossed,  his  anger 
was  quite  intense.  In  the  following  incident,  Michael,  Jo,  and  Peter  were  playing  with  toy 
airplanes  and  helicopters.  Their  play  had  been  somewhat  argumentative  and, 
consequently,  Debbie  had  asked  them  to  clean  up. 

#30,  Date,  1/7/97,  morning 

Michael:  “I’m  the  bad  guy.”  He  crashes  Peter’s  helicopter. 

Peter  has  an  angry  look. 

Peter:  “You  weren’t  looking  that  I was  coming.” 

Peter  strikes  Michael  in  the  stomach  with  his  plane.  Michael  does  not  respond, 
crashes  his  plane  with  Jo’s.  They  laugh.  Peter  still  has  an  angry  look.  Ann 
redirects  them  to  rug  play. 

Michael  and  Jo  play  on  the  rug.  Peter  watches  a moment  then  crashes  his  yellow 
helicopter  into  Michael’s  back.  Peter  starts  to  kick  the  rug  up  where  Michael  and 
Jo  are  playing.  Ann  comes  over. 
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It  is  not  clear  why  Peter  was  so  angry  in  this  incident.  It  could  have  been  because 
Michael  had  crashed  his  helicopter.  However,  Michael  did  the  same  to  Jo,  and  Jo  was  not 
offended.  It  is  possible  that  Peter  was  angry  because  Michael  and  Jo  were  playing 
together  and  able  to  get  along  while  Peter  was  not  and  may  have  felt  like  an  outsider.  Or 
perhaps  Peter  was  angry  because  he  could  not  control  the  play.  It  is  possible  that  both 
were  factors  in  his  intense  anger.  Anger  is  often  a complex  emotion,  and  its  causes  often 
unclear.  Peter  often  appeared  to  be  and  to  feel  like  an  outsider,  not  because  he  was 
rejected  by  other  children,  but  rather  because  he  rejected  them.  What  was  clear,  though, 
was  that  Peter  demonstrated  intense,  destructive,  and  angry  violent  behavior,  the  kind  of 
behavior  that  teachers  of  young  children  are  concerned  may  be  becoming  more  common. 


CHAPTER  7 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 


Chapters  4,  5,  and  6 contain  the  findings  of  this  study  along  with  analyses  of  the 
major  findings.  In  chapter  7, 1 discuss  the  conclusions  of  my  study  and  the  implications 
of  my  findings.  While  no  generalization  of  these  results  may  be  made  to  a larger 
population,  my  findings  may  be  useful  in  directing  further  research  and  in  determining 
appropriate  educational  practice  for  very  young  children.  This  chapter  also  contains 
implications  for  further  research  into  the  field  of  violence  and  young  children,  as  well  as 
recommendations  for  early  childhood  practitioners. 

Conclusions 

I began  my  study  with  questions  concerning  children's  responses  to  violence.  I 
was  curious  to  find  out  if  children  responded  in  predictable  ways  when  their  peers  acted 
aggressively  towards  them  and  whether  some  kinds  of  responses  were  more  effective 
than  others.  To  determine  the  answers  to  these  questions,  I observed  the  children  in  the 
Tulip  Classroom  over  a period  from  August  to  May  of  the  school  year.  I spent  my 
observation  times  sitting  on  the  floor  in  the  block  comer  or  seated  with  the  children  at  an 
activity  table  or  in  a comer,  observing  the  entire  room.  I was  present  during  their  play, 
trying  to  avoid  exerting  an  adult  influence  while  nonetheless  ready  to  intervene  if  I 
should  be  needed.  In  general,  the  children  accepted  my  presence  with  little  comment 
although  sometimes  with  curiosity.  When  they  asked  what  I was  doing,  I simply  told 
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them  I was  making  notes  about  the  classroom  activities.  My  presence  did  not  appear  to 
disrupt  or  alter  their  play,  but  it  may  have  had  an  effect  - 1 hope  a positive  one  - on  the 
number  and  level  of  violent  acts  that  occurred.  I believe,  however,  that  my  influence  was 
no  more  than  any  additional  adult  would  have  had  on  the  children’s  aggression. 

I used  interviews  to  collect  further  data  on  the  children’s  responses  to  violent 
behavior.  I interviewed  children  individually  following  a viewing  of  a scene  from  the 
movie,  “Harriet  the  Spy,”  to  examine  their  responses  to  a violent  movie  scene.  In 
addition,  I conducted  an  interview  of  each  teacher  about  the  children’s  aggressive 
behaviors  and  their  conflict-resolution  skills.  After  a few  initial  tries,  on  most  occasions 
after  violent  incidents  had  occurred,  I chose  not  to  interview  children.  There  were  two 
reasons  for  this  decision.  First,  it  is  difficult  to  question  a child  about  her  or  his  violent 
actions  without  appearing  judgmental.  Indeed,  children  usually  knew  they  had  behaved 
inappropriately,  and  interpreted  questioning  as  a disciplinary  measure.  I did  not  want  the 
children  to  view  me  as  primarily  a disciplinary  figure.  Second,  it  was  difficult  to  get 
children  to  be  honest  about  their  reasons,  and  many  did  not  know  what  personal  reasons 
had  motivated  their  actions.  In  general,  the  children's  responses  to  the  movie  scene  were 
formula  responses;  the  children  told  me  what  they  had  been  taught,  for  example,  "She 
should  use  her  words"  or  "She  should  tell  the  teacher." 

While  it  must  be  stressed  that  the  Tulip  Classroom  was  at  most  times  a very 
peaceful,  well-disciplined,  and  happy  classroom,  I found  that  violence  took  many  forms, 
and  children's  responses  to  it  appeared  in  almost  as  many  forms.  To  examine  children’s 
responses  to  violence,  it  was  necessary  to  examine  in  detail  the  acts  of  violence  that 
elicited  the  responses,  and,  to  some  extent,  to  look  closely  at  the  individuals  who 
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perpetrated  the  acts  of  violence.  The  data  revealed  very  clearly  that  the  same  individuals 
were  involved  repeatedly  in  aggressive  incidents.  It  also  revealed  that  it  was  boys  who 
acted  violently.  Out  of  twenty-eight  acts  of  physical  violence,  only  two  involved  a girl, 
and  those  two  also  involved  a boy;  of  the  eight  instances  of  extreme  verbal  aggression, 
including  bullying,  none  involved  girls;  of  the  sixteen  incidents  that  I observed  that 
involved  fantasy  violence,  none  involved  girls;  out  of  sixteen  incidents  of  threatening, 
only  one  involved  a girl.  Later  in  this  chapter,  I will  examine  some  of  the  implications  of 
these  data. 

The  children's  aggressive  acts  were  at  times  surprising.  I observed  a child  scratch 
at  the  face  of  another;  I saw  a young  boy  seize  a child's  head  between  his  hands  and  force 
it  down  to  a table;  I watched  children  punch  others  in  the  stomach,  hit  their  peers  with 
blocks,  spit  on  each  other,  and  threaten  with  a menacing,  raised  fist.  These  children  were 
very  young,  between  the  ages  of  three  and  five  years,  but  a few  had  already  learned  the 
power  that  they  could  exert  over  others  by  using  violent  behavior.  Whether  this  power 
gained  them  anything  in  terms  of  classroom  resources,  such  as  continued  access  to  the 
blocks  they  wanted,  or  simply  gave  them  the  power  to  assert  themselves  as  the  biggest, 
the  toughest,  the  one  who  will  have  the  last  say,  seemed  many  times  to  be  immaterial. 
Some  children  just  seemed  to  be  angry  and  out  of  control  with  no  clear  objective  when 
they  acted  violently. 

Children’s  responses  to  the  violent  behavior  of  their  peers  were,  in  general, 
unpredictable,  especially  with  those  children  who  were  frequently  involved  in  violence. 
Such  children’s  responses  were  as  unpredictable  as  was  their  violent  behavior,  ranging 
from  verbal  protest  to  extreme  physical  violence.  When  violence  was  mild  and  the 
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aggressor  not  out  of  control,  there  was,  at  times,  a pattern  to  the  responses  children  used 
to  stop  the  violence.  For  example,  children  used  protest  frequently.  When  extreme 
violence  broke  out,  chaos  was  likely  to  follow,  and  children  and  adults  alike  sought  to  put 
an  end  to  the  violence  in  any  way  possible.  In  other  words,  when  violence  was  extreme, 
there  were  no  rules.  Sometimes  adults  intervened  immediately;  many  times  the  violence 
escalated,  the  victim  hitting  out  in  response.  Chaos  appears  to  be  a characteristic  of 
violence;  once  violence  breaks  out,  unless  action  is  taken  to  end  it  immediately,  it  is 
likely  to  get  out  of  control  quickly,  and  serious  measures  must  be  taken  to  reestablish 
order.  This  is  the  nature  of  violence  among  adolescents  and  adults  also,  demonstrated  in 
street  fights,  gang  behavior,  rioting,  etc.  Once  violence  begins,  it  is  difficult  to  end. 

Kinds  of  Violence 

One  question  that  arose  in  observing  the  children  and  in  analyzing  the  data  was, 

are  there  different  kinds  of  violence?  Are  some  kinds  “normal,”  behaviors  that  children 

will  just  out  grow  when  they  learn  better  language  skills  and  become  more  socially 

competent?  Some  level  of  aggression  is  normal  in  young  children,  but  aggressive 

behavior  becomes  a problem  when  it  is  used  to  deliberately  hurt  others.  Pruett  (1998) 

distinguishes  between  aggression  and  violence  in  the  following  way: 

Expressing  and  mastering  aggression  is  a normal  and  healthy  part  of  child 
development.  Aggression  is  the  drive  to  use  our  bodies,  to  move  about  in  space,  to 
reach  out  and  grab  what  we  want.  Aggression  gets  us  up  on  our  feet  and  helps  us 
learn  to  walk.  Violence,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  intended  use  of  physical  force  to 
injure  or  abuse,  and  it  is  certainly  not  a normal,  healthy  part  of  a child's 
development,  (p.  80) 

Kostelnik  et  al  (1993)  write  that  instrumental  aggression  is  common  among 
preschoolers,  who  are  impulsive  and  do  whatever  they  feel  is  necessary  to  gain  access  to 
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toys  they  want  or  to  get  their  way.  As  children  grow  older,  they  learn  that  negotiation  can 
take  the  place  of  aggression,  and  most  use  negotiation  to  resolve  disputes.  Schwartz  et  al. 

(1993)  identify  two  types  of  aggressive  tendency.  One,  “reactive  aggression”  is  a 
response  to  a provocation  and  is  accompanied  by  anger.  The  second  “proactive 
aggression”  is  goal-directed  behavior,  generally  not  accompanied  by  anger,  used  to 
achieve  an  end,  such  as  the  possession  of  an  object,  or  used  to  acquire  a position.  The 
second  may  involve  bullying.  Katz  and  McClellan  (1997)  argue  that  both  kinds  of 
aggression  affect  peer  relationships  and  require  teacher  intervention. 

My  data  suggest  that  the  same  children  used  both  kinds  of  violent  behavior,  and 
the  level  of  success  that  the  violence  brought  them  may  have  determined  how  and  if  they 
used  violence  in  the  future.  Michael,  for  example,  began  his  career  at  the  center  using 
violent,  angry  behavior,  seemingly  indiscriminately,  biting  children  and  teachers  in  fits  of 
rage.  By  the  end  of  his  two  years,  it  appeared  he  was  using  violence  as  a control 
mechanism  to  maintain  his  place  in  the  class  and  influence  the  play  and  behavior  of 
others.  He  may  also  have  used  violence  as  a way  to  engage  other  children  and  as  a 
misguided  means  to  enter  the  play  of  others.  The  consequences  were,  however,  disruption 
of  their  play.  The  data  also  show  that  whatever  the  kind  of  violence,  its  use  tended  to 
escalate  the  tension  and  the  disruption  of  normal  activity. 

Some  children  used  verbal  violence  in  the  form  of  yelling,  screaming,  and 
threatening.  On  most  occasions,  these  behaviors  led  to  an  escalation  of  the  violence  and 
were  often  followed  by  physical  violence.  Even  where  they  did  not  lead  to  physical 
violence,  the  atmosphere  became  tense  and  unhappy  and  the  children’s  play  was  not 
productive  unless  an  adult  intervened  to  help  resolve  the  conflict. 
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Fantasy  violence  was  perhaps  the  only  kind  of  violence  that  could  be  categorized 
as  “normal”  behavior,  and  it  could  be  categorized  in  this  was  only  in  the  context  of  a 
culture  that  glorifies  violence,  as  American  culture  currently  does.  Far  from  protecting 
children  from  exposure  to  horrific  acts  of  violence,  our  culture  now,  through  the  media, 
gives  children  easy  access  to  violent  death  and  appalling  aggression  on  a daily  basis 
(National  Television  Violence  Study,  1996).  It  is  common  for  children  to  act  out  in  their 
play  scenes  that  they  have  witnessed  in  real  life  or  on  television.  While  we  may  view  this 
behavior  as  normal,  it  is,  nonetheless,  disturbing  in  its  implications  for  what  children  are 
viewing  on  a regular  basis.  Carlsson-Paige  and  Levin  (1992)  recommend  that  teachers  of 
young  children  allow  play  that  involves  violence  to  occur,  rather  than  drive  it 
underground,  but  intervene  in  the  children’s  play  and  direct  it  so  that  children  learn  that 
violence  hurts,  guns  kill,  and  the  victims  of  violence  need  to  be  helped. 

If  we  regard  any  kind  of  violence  as  normal  behavior,  then  we  are  offering  a level 
of  acceptance  that  is  dangerous  in  a culture  where  violence  escalates  so  rapidly,  where 
guns  are  available  in  the  home  for  kindergarten  children  to  bring  to  school,  where 
middle-school  boys  have  access  to  a cache  of  firearms  and  shoot  and  kill  a group  of  their 
female  classmates,  and  where  parents  fear  for  the  lives  of  their  children  as  they  walk 
through  the  neighborhood  on  their  way  to  school  each  day.  If  there  ever  was  an  issue  on 
which  we  must  "just  say  no"  to  children,  it  is  on  the  issue  of  violence.  No  level  of 
violence  is  acceptable  in  our  preschools. 

Responses  to  Violence 

Responses  to  violent  behavior  took  several  forms,  including  voicing  objections, 
asking  for  help,  physical  violence  and  expressing  fear.  The  most  common  response, 
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voicing  objections,  occurred  when  the  violence  was  not  extreme.  This  response 
sometimes  had  the  effect  of  ending  the  aggression.  However,  this  response  was  used 
when  the  conflict  was  not  severe  or  had  not  yet  escalated  to  a severe  level.  The  violence 
should  not  be  ignored,  however,  as  it  could  be  a very  important  factor  in  preventing 
violence  from  escalating.  Most  conflicts  began  with  minor  infractions,  some  of  them 
unintentional;  for  example,  a child  took  another’s  toy,  or  accidentally  bumped  into 
another  child  during  play.  When  this  happened,  a protest  sometimes  alerted  the 
perpetrator  to  the  infraction  and  caused  him  or  her  to  stop.  The  protests  also  sometimes 
alerted  teachers  to  an  infraction,  initiating  adult  help  and  intervention,  another  important 
way  to  resolve  a conflict.  The  protests  often  were  mild,  a slightly  raised  voice,  saying, 
“Stop!”  or  “Hey!”  but  non-threatening.  These  small  protests  allowed  the  person  who  felt 
his  or  her  rights  were  being  infringed  upon  to  gain  the  satisfaction  of  making  their 
feelings  known  and  heard  and  also  gave  the  perpetrator  an  opportunity  to  stop,  usually 
without  losing  face,  because  he  or  she  could  claim  his  or  her  actions  were  unintentional. 

Teaching  children  to  voice  their  objections  is  a very  important  part  of  conflict 
resolution  and  one  that  teachers  are  using  more  frequently.  Teachers  also  teach  children 
to  walk  away.  But  in  circumstances  where  the  conflict  is  mild,  a protest  may  offer  a 
win-win  solution,  in  which  everyone  can  continue  the  play  or  activity  that  they  are 
engaged  in.  Some  shy  children  may  need  a teacher’s  help  with  voicing  their  objections 
and  may  even  need  to  have  phrases  given  to  them,  such  as,  “Tell  him,  ‘I  don’t  want  you 
to  take  that  from  me.  I’m  using  it  right  now.  I’ll  give  it  to  you  when  I’m  done.’”  (Slaby  et 
al,  1995;  Carlsson-Paige  & Levin,  1992). 
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Voicing  objections  and  seeking  the  intervention  of  a teacher  were  closely  linked 
and  very  often  occurred  together.  At  times,  a voiced  objection  brought  the  teacher  over  to 
help  resolve  a conflict.  There  were  times  when  a child  did  not  specifically  ask  a teacher 
to  intervene,  but  a look  to  the  teacher  or  other  adult  linked  the  protest  to  a request  for 
intervention.  Again,  this  kind  of  response  was  most  effective.  Children  who  are  being 
hurt  need  to  know  that  a teacher  will  help  keep  them  safe  from  harm  and  is  taking  care  of 
their  needs  effectively. 

Physical  responses  were  quite  common,  suggesting  that  violence  breeds  violence. 
This  is  not  surprising,  given  what  we  know  about  children  who  have  witnessed  or 
experienced  violence  (Silvern,  1989).  Many  children  who  have  been  abused  grow  up  to 
be  violent  adults.  The  children  who  responded  violently  were  those  who  used  violence 
themselves  during  conflicts,  so  that  violence  became  a part  of  the  rules  of  their  behavior 
during  play.  Nathan,  Michael,  and  Peter,  for  example,  did  not  appear  surprised  when 
others  used  violent  behavior  towards  them.  They  were  sometimes  outraged,  but  not 
surprised,  and  their  response  was  to  lash  out  also.  They  may  have  done  so  to  save  face,  to 
maintain  their  image.  Hatch  (1987)  found  that  young  children  used  face-saving  measures 
when  confronted  with  difficult  social  situations.  These  three  boys  appeared  to  be  quite 
concerned  about  their  social  position  and  may  well  have  felt  that  violent  behavior  helped 
them  to  maintain  it.  Teachers  must  find  ways  to  help  children  maintain  their  self-image 
without  resorting  to  violence.  It  is,  perhaps,  dangerous  for  children  to  develop  a 
hierarchical  structure  or  “pecking  order”  within  the  classroom,  and  teachers  should  be 
vigilant  to  ensure  that  this  does  not  happen.  A classroom  that  has  a healthy  sense  of 
community  may  not  have  room  or  need  for  a hierarchy.  This  is  not  to  imply  that 
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leadership  is  an  undesirable  trait;  some  children  are  bom  leaders,  but  leadership  must 
encompass  caring  and  compassion,  not  dominance. 

When  young  children  used  violence  as  a response  to  violence,  it  appeared  that 
they  were  not  conforming  to  the  cultural  rules  established  by  the  teachers,  but  setting  up 
their  own  rules.  The  teacher’s  rules  forbade  the  use  of  violence  in  any  form,  even  if  a 
child  had  been  attacked  by  another.  The  victim  was  supposed  to  tell  the  teacher.  But 
when  the  victim  struck  back,  she  or  he  was  rejecting  the  teacher’s  rules  of  behavior  in 
favor  of  violence.  To  tell  the  teacher  would  have  been  as  effective  a measure  in  ending 
the  violence  as  a retaliation.  But  clearly,  more  was  at  stake  than  putting  an  end  to  the 
violence.  And  the  children  who  used  physical  responses  did  not  care  at  that  time  that  they 
were  contravening  the  rules  of  classroom  behavior. 

Language  played  a vital  role  in  the  disputes,  sometimes  serving  to  diffuse  and 
resolve  potential  violent  conflict,  sometimes  serving  to  escalate  the  violence  from  verbal 
conflict  to  verbal  abuse  to  physically  violent  behavior.  Teachers  encouraged  children  to 
"use  their  words"  and  resolve  conflict  by  discussion  or  negotiation.  While  children  were 
able  to  negotiate  peacefully  on  occasion,  this  was  rare  and  required  quite  sophisticated 
language  skills,  which  many  children  did  not  have.  Asking  children  to  "use  their  words" 
is  only  reasonable  when  they  have  the  required  language  skills  (Steven  & Bliss,  1995). 
Children  whose  language  is  very  immature  or  delayed  are  placed  at  a disadvantage  in 
conflict  situations.  They  are  not  able  to  ask  for  the  toy  they  want  or  to  protest  that  they 
are  being  unfairly  treated.  These  children  need  adult  help  to  ensure  that  their  rights  are 
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Other  children  "used  their  words"  in  conflict,  but  the  words  they  used  could  be 
abusive,  provocative,  and  sometimes  violent.  These  children  had  not  understood  the 
message  that  their  words  must  be  peaceful  ones.  Words  alone  do  not  ensure  peaceful 
resolution  of  conflict.  Much  psychological  and  emotional  harm  can  be  caused  by  the  use 
of  abusive  and  violent  language  (Silvern,  1989). 

In  terms  of  putting  an  end  to  violent  behavior,  the  only  effective  responses,  then, 
were  peaceful  verbal  protests  and  seeking  the  intervention  of  an  adult.  Other  responses 
caused  the  violence  to  escalate  or  increased  the  likelihood  that  the  child  at  the  receiving 
end  would  engage  in  victim-like  behavior,  as  Tommy  did  when  threatened  by  Chris’s 
raised  fist. 

Gender  and  Violence 

In  this  study,  girls  were  conspicuously  absent  from  the  vast  majority  of  the  violent 
interactions.  Only  one  girl,  Lisa,  was  present  when  violent  behavior  occurred.  The  other 
girls  absence  from  violent  episodes  in  this  Head  Start  program  raises  many  questions 
about  gender  and  young  children.  The  huge  discrepancy  between  the  number  of  violent 
acts  perpetrated  by  boys  and  girls  leads  one  to  ask  what  we  are  teaching  young  boys  and 
girls  in  overt  and  subconscious  ways  about  the  way  they  should  behave.  In  this  study,  a 
few  of  the  little  boys  had  clearly  received  the  message  that  violence  was  one  of  the  means 
they  could  use  to  resolve  disputes.  The  teachers  believed  that  the  boys  learned  to  be 
aggressive  in  part  by  watching  television  and  imitating  the  characters  they  saw.  One 
teacher  described  their  imitation  as  a desire  to  take  part  in  popular  culture,  as  represented 
in  the  media.  It  appears,  then,  that  our  culture,  including  popular  culture,  may  be  teaching 
some  young  boys  that  their  role  in  the  world  involves  physical  aggression.  This  is  a 
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message  to  young  boys  that  places  them  in  a difficult  position  as  they  are  caught  between 
the  popular  culture  and  the  culture  of  the  classroom,  where  peaceful  interactions  are 
encouraged.  While  there  are  many  factors  influencing  boys  to  behave  aggressively. 
Young  and  Chiland  (1994)  write  that  violence  on  television  is  “a  powerful  stimulant  to 
violent  behavior  in  later  life  for  children  who  develop  under  its  influence  “ (p  201). 

Some  parental  styles  also  encourage  boys  to  act  aggressively,  even  violently,  and 
some  parental  styles  encourage  girls  to  be  compliant,  rather  than  assertive  (Chiland, 
1994).  Some  parents  still  teach  their  children,  especially  boys,  to  defend  themselves  or 
fight  back  when  a peer  acts  aggressively.  I was  recently  told  by  the  mother  of  a boy  who 
had  been  the  victim  of  an  aggressive  attack  by  another  boy  that  her  husband  wanted  to 
teach  him  to  fight  back.  I was  able  to  take  measures  to  prevent  him  teaching  the  boy  to 
fight  back,  but  frustration  among  parents  runs  high  when  their  children  are  hurt  by  an 
aggressive  peer.  Some  parents  believe  firmly  in  spanking  and  the  approach  of  “spare  the 
rod  and  spoil  the  child.”  Still  others  are  physically  and  emotionally  abusive  towards  their 
children,  and  these  children  see  their  closest  role  models  using  violence  as  a discipline 
and  control  mechanism.  Some  parents  reinforce  stereotypical  images  of  boys  as  needing 
to  be  strong,  suppressing  emotions,  and  to  appear  as  the  protector. 

Even  given  healthy  parenting,  there  are  many  messages  to  boys  in  our  culture  that 
aggression  is  justifiable  and  manly,  and  parents  who  do  not  support  these  images  find  it 
difficult  to  counter  these  cultural  messages,  especially  when  their  boys  are  in  school. 
Many  toys  targeted  towards  boys  celebrate  brute  strength  and  violence.  Computer  and 
video  games  do  the  same.  Even  clothing  for  boys  tends  to  reinforce  the  “macho”  image 
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that  much  popular  culture  reinforces  in  boys.  Boys  have  a difficult  road  ahead  if  they  are 
to  resist  the  many  forces  that  direct  them  towards  aggressive  behavior. 

Girls,  too,  were  harmed  by  the  tendency  of  boys  to  act  violently.  In  the  study, 
girls  stayed  away  from  the  areas  where  most  of  the  aggression  occurred.  While  it  was  not 
clear  why  they  stayed  away,  little  block  play  occurred  among  the  girls  during  my 
observations.  Block  play  is  very  important  for  young  children's  development  of  math  and 
science  skills  and  social  skills,  such  as  cooperation  and  self-confidence  (Winsor,  1984).  If 
girls  fail  to  participate  in  block  play,  even  if  it  is  through  their  own  choice,  they  may  be 
missing  out  on  the  development  of  these  essential  skills  that  are  the  basis  for  strong 
academic  skills  in  later  years.  Lack  of  experience  with  blocks  may  contribute  to  lower 
math  and  science  skills  among  girls  (Greenfield,  1997;  Durost,  1996). 

During  my  observations,  girls  tended  to  play  in  the  housekeeping  comer,  where 
play  was  much  less  fraught  with  conflict,  or  they  played  close  to  the  teachers,  who  were 
often  at  the  activity  tables.  It  was  not  clear  why  they  played  in  these  locations;  it  could  be 
that  they  enjoyed  playing  with  art  and  other  table-top  materials;  or  it  could  be  that  they 
enjoyed  being  close  to  the  teachers.  It  could  also  have  been  because  they  regarded  the 
block  comer  as  the  domain  of  the  boys.  Or  they  may  have  felt  fearful  of  entering  into 
play  where  aggression  took  place  more  frequently  than  in  other  areas.  The  scope  of  this 
study  did  not  permit  me  to  examine  the  girls’  motivation  for  playing  where  they  did. 

More  research  is  needed  to  examine  what  motivates  girls  to  choose  the  activities  they  do 
in  preschool  classrooms.  More  research  is  needed  also  into  what  influences  girls  to 
behave  in  more  socially  acceptable  ways,  so  that  boys,  too,  can  be  motivated  to  use 
behaviors  that  are  more  peaceful  in  nature.  If  girls  tend  to  play  close  to  the  teacher,  then 
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teachers  could  encourage  block  play  among  girls  by  spending  more  time  in  this  area 
themselves.  The  results  may  be  beneficial  to  both  girls  and  boys.  Girls  might  have  more 
opportunity  to  play  with  blocks  and  so  lay  the  foundation  for  later  success  in  math;  and 
teachers  might  have  more  opportunities  to  facilitate  and  guide  peaceful  conflict 
resolution. 

Systemic  Violence 

The  Tulip  Classroom  provided  an  environment  that  was  child  centered  and 
developmentally  appropriate  for  the  young  children  who  attended.  NAEYC  accredited 
centers,  such  as  the  ERCCD,  must  meet  criteria  the  ensure  that  the  setting  meets  the 
educational,  social,  and  emotional  needs  of  young  children.  Therefore,  the  schedule  and 
curriculum  of  the  Tulip  Classroom  were  designed  to  be  as  child  centered  as  possible. 
However,  any  setting  that  accommodates  20  children  cannot  be  attuned  totally  to  the 
individual  needs  of  all  children.  There  are  times  in  any  schedule  that  may  conflict  with  an 
individual’s  perceived  or  real  needs.  For  example,  lunch  time  was  always  at  1 1 :45  a.m. 
Children  could  eat  only  when  lunch,  breakfast,  or  snack  were  served.  Playground  and  rug 
times  were  also  scheduled  to  happen  at  the  same  time  each  day,  making  it  necessary  for 
children  to  interrupt  their  activities  and  move  on  to  the  next.  While  the  teachers  did  their 
best  to  make  transitions  easier  for  children  by  warning  them  ahead  of  time  that  they  had 
only  5 more  minutes  then  2 more  minutes  to  play,  children  were  not  always  ready  to  stop 
their  play.  In  Chapter  4,  we  saw  a quite  dramatic  example  of  one  child’s  handling  of  this 
institutional  aspect  of  the  program;  Nathan,  without  consulting  his  playmates,  took  it 
upon  himself  to  destroy  the  airport  they  had  spent  a long  time  building.  When  others 
protested,  he  justified  his  actions  with,  “ ‘Cause  it’s  two  minutes.”  He  had  taken  it  upon 
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himself  to  enforce  the  institution’s  policy  of  cleaning  up  even  though  the  time  had  not 
quite  arrived  when  it  was  absolutely  necessary.  Institutional  rules  such  as  this  make  it 
possible  for  children  to  control  the  play  of  others  or  to  dominate  a play  scene  in  the  name 
of  enforcing  the  rules  (Shepherd  and  Eaton,  1997). 

The  use  of  colored  circles  that  the  children  must  wear  in  order  to  gain  access  to  a 
play  area  was  another  institutional  policy  that  caused  friction  and  the  domination  of  play 
by  certain  children.  At  the  end  of  rug  time,  teachers  explained  the  activity  choices  to  the 
children  and  then  allowed  children  to  go  to  the  first  activity  of  their  choice.  To  prevent 
the  most  powerful  children  from  always  getting  their  first  choice,  teachers  asked  children 
individually  to  choose.  After  this  first  choice,  however,  it  was  up  to  the  children  to  decide 
when  they  wanted  to  move  on.  If  there  was  a circle  available,  they  could  put  it  on  and 
join  that  activity.  Some  children  used  this  policy  to  control  who  played  in  the  desired 
area,  telling  less  popular  children  to  leave  because  they  did  not  have  the  required  circle. 
At  certain  times,  teachers  would  call  children  over  to  complete  a teacher-led  activity.  On 
occasion,  I watched  the  older  children  take  off  their  circles  and  hide  them  under  the 
shelves  so  that  they  could  return  to  their  preferred  activity  when  finished  with  the 
teacher’s  activity.  These  children  were  quite  effectively  excluding  others  from  play  by 
using  an  institutional  policy  to  their  advantage.  The  younger  and  less  worldly  wise 
children  were  kept  out  of  certain  highly  desirable  areas  by  these  means.  As  children  grow 
older,  they  encounter  more  and  more  institutional  rules  and  policies  that  separate  out 
those  who  can  conform  to  and  use  the  system  to  their  advantage  from  those  who  have  less 
power  or  knowledge  of  how  to  be  successful  (Epp,  1996).  Epp  regards  such  practices  as  a 
very  real  form  of  systemic  violence  that  keeps  those  who  are  already  disadvantaged  from 
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gaining  access  to  the  means  to  gain  power  and  success.  Many  of  these  latter  children  will 
reject  a system  that  appears  so  unjust  as  to  reward  further  those  who  already  have  many 
advantages  (Lubeck,  1994). 

Poverty  may  be  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  systemic  violence  perpetrated  against 
young  children.  While  not  all  poor  children  are  violent,  poverty  increases  the  likelihood 
that  parents  will  abuse  their  children  (Hashima  & Amato,  1994).  Gelles  and  Straus  (1979) 
found  that  parents  with  incomes  below  the  poverty  line  had  the  highest  rates  of  violence 
towards  their  children.  In  my  study,  only  one  child,  Chris,  was  known  to  have  been 
abused  by  a parent.  His  family  suffered  extreme  poverty  and  deprivation,  barely 
surviving  on  his  mother’s  minimum  wages  with  little  other  support.  Head  Start  was  able 
to  offer  emergency  financial  help  and  parenting  classes  to  Chris’s  mother  to  help  with 
her,  at  times,  desperate  circumstances.  Parents  living  in  poverty  need  support  in  their  own 
lives  so  that  they  can  begin  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty  that  is  so  demoralizing  and  that 
leads  to  a sense  of  hopelessness  for  themselves  and  for  their  children.  Many  parents, 
especially  poor  parents,  are  extremely  isolated  and  have  little  contact  with  other  parents 
in  similar  circumstances  or  with  families  who  provide  support  and  guidance.  More 
funding  is  needed  for  programs  such  as  Head  Start  and  Early  Start,  which  offer  early 
childhood  education  and  support  and  guidance  for  families  at  risk. 

Until  American  society  begins  to  care  deeply  about  its  young  children, 
committing  money  and  resources  to  helping  families  find  ways  to  move  out  of  poverty 
and  ensuring  that  child-care  programs  for  children  meet  their  needs  and  provide  safe, 
secure,  and  stimulating  care,  the  problems  of  systemic  violence  will  continue. 
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Location.  Time  of  Day,  and  Time  of  Year 

Researchers  have  noted  that  room  arrangement  can  have  an  effect  on  the  kinds  of 
play  that  children  engage  in  and  the  kinds  of  social  interactions  that  occur  (Petrakos  & 
Howe,  1996).  While  the  Tulip  Classroom  was  not  an  environment  where  children  were 
fighting  constantly  — the  overall  atmosphere  was  one  of  peace  and  creativity  — there 
appeared  to  be  aspects  of  the  room  arrangement  that  affected  the  occurrence  of  violent 
behavior.  Fourteen  of  the  twenty  eight  incidents  of  physically  violent  behavior  took  place 
in  the  block  comer.  The  children  who  used  violence  when  conflict  occurred  tended  to 
spend  much  of  their  time  in  the  block  comer.  Their  play  was  very  creative  and 
imaginative,  as  they  made  airports,  animal  homes,  and  roadways.  One  teacher  identified 
the  Legos  as  the  location  where  most  conflict  took  place.  Some  of  the  same  children 
enjoyed  playing  with  Legos  and  engaged  in  a similar  kind  of  play  at  that  center.  It 
appeared  to  be  the  presence  of  certain  children  that  determined  whether  conflict  would 
become  physically  aggressive  or  whether  it  would  remain  verbal.  When  Peter,  Michael, 
and  Nathan  were  around,  it  was  very  likely  that  physical  aggression  would  occur.  The 
presence  of  a teacher  directing  an  activity  usually  ensured  that  violence  did  not  occur. 
However,  this  finding  should  not  lead  teachers  to  directly  lead  all  activities  that  children 
engage  in.  It  is  important  for  children  to  engage  in  child-led  play.  When  children  play 
with  their  peers  without  the  intervention  of  adults,  they  are  more  likely  to  engage  in 
complex,  imaginative  dramatic  play,  and  children  need  this  kind  of  experience  for  the 
developmental  of  social  skills  such  as  negotiation  and  cooperation.  However,  teachers 
can  spend  more  time  in  block  and  dramatic  play  areas  so  that  they  can  actively  teach 


conflict-resolution  skills. 
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The  time  of  day  and  the  time  of  year  had  little  effect  on  the  occurrence  of  violent 
acts.  My  observations  took  place  during  activity  time,  usually  beginning  around  10:30 
a.m.  to  10:45  a.m.  Towards  the  end  of  the  school  year,  I began  to  notice  a decline  in  the 
number  of  aggressive  acts  that  took  place,  and  I shifted  my  observations  to  an  afternoon 
time,  around  4:00  p.m.  A similar  number  of  aggressive  acts  occurred  in  the  afternoon  as 
in  the  morning  earlier  in  the  year.  No  observations  took  place  on  the  playground;  more 
research  is  needed  to  determine  the  kinds  of  aggressive  behavior  that  may  take  place  on 
playgrounds  and  the  responses  children  have  to  these  behaviors. 

Implications  and  Recommendations 

Research 

In  this  study,  I sought  to  document  the  responses  of  young  children  to  the  violent 
behavior  of  their  peers  and  to  examine  the  effectiveness  of  these  young  children’s 
responses  in  resolving  or  reducing  conflict.  This  was  not  an  attempt  to  draw  conclusions 
about  effective  responses,  but  rather  to  document  the  nature  of  violence  in  a 
developmentally  appropriate  early  childhood  setting  and  to  add  to  the  body  of  knowledge 
about  young  children’s  approaches  to  conflict.  Researchers  have  demonstrated  that 
classrooms  where  small-group  play  is  encouraged  and  where  the  teaching  style  is 
democratic  foster  in  children  higher  levels  of  problem-solving  skills.  The  Tulip 
Classroom  fit  this  category.  Children  in  the  Tulip  Classroom  demonstrated  these  skills  on 
many  occasions,  but  violent  conflict  occurred  nonetheless. 

Past  research  (Malloy  & McMurray,  1996)  has  demonstrated  the  importance  of 
the  teacher’s  role  in  facilitating  the  resolution  of  conflict.  My  findings  confirm  that 
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teacher  intervention  was  requested  by  children  and  that  it  was  frequently  effective  in 
helping  children  to  resolve  conflicts.  Malloy  and  McMurray  (1996)  stress  the  importance 
of  the  teacher’s  role  in  assisting  children  with  disabilities  in  conflict  resolution.  My  study 
confirms  this  need  for  such  teacher  assistance,  especially  for  children  whose  language  is 
delayed  and  who  do  not  have  the  skills  to  assert  themselves  during  disputes  or  to  voice 
objections  when  conflict  occurs.  Teachers  cannot  be  present  in  all  situations  where 
conflict  occurs,  but  over  time,  children  will  learn  these  skills  and  begin  to  use  them  by 
themselves.  In  this  study,  Michael  was  one  such  child.  In  his  early  days  at  the  school, 
Michael  had  shown  severe  aggression.  While  not  identified  as  a child  with  special  needs, 
Michael’s  teachers  had  recommended  evaluation,  but  his  parents  had  resisted 
professional  evaluation.  The  school’s  special -needs  coordinator  had  established  an 
intervention  plan  that  had  good  results  with  Michael.  He  received  help  with  social  skills 
and  anger  management  and,  while  he  still  displayed  some  aggressive  tendencies,  his 
behavior  showed  great  improvement,  and  he  was  much  less  prone  to  violent  behavior. 

Other  researchers  (Fabes  & Eisenberg,  1992;  Zahn-Waxler,  Cole,  Richardson, 
Friedman,  Michel,  & Belouad,  1994)  have  noted  gender  differences  as  significant  in 
children’s  ability  to  resolve  conflict  without  violence  and  children’s  willingness  to 
participate  in  peaceful  conflict  resolution.  This  study  confirmed  that  boys  were  far  more 
likely  than  girls  to  engage  in  violent  conflict  or  to  responded  violently  to  conflict.  The 
study  also  showed  that  girls  tended  to  stay  away  from  areas  of  the  classroom  where  boys 
who  were  known  to  be  aggressive  were  playing.  In  this  study,  girls  were  often  engaged  in 
teacher-directed  activities,  where  conflicts  were  less  likely  to  occur  because  of  the 
teacher’s  presence.  This  confirms  the  pro-social  nature  of  girls’  play  that  other 
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researchers  have  found  (Neppl,  1997).  Further  research  into  ways  girls  avoid  conflict  may 
offer  insight  into  ways  to  maintain  peaceful  and  harmonious  classroom  environments  and 
may  help  curriculum  planners  to  develop  ways  to  teach  conflict  resolution.  Further 
research  into  boys’  motivation  to  act  violently  will  also  be  useful  in  the  preparation  of 
curricula. 

Past  research  found  that  children  used  the  rules  of  the  classroom  to  their  own 
advantage  to  assert  power  and  to  dominate  play  situations.  Jordan,  Cowan,  and  Roberts 
(1995)  found  that  children  used  rules  as  powerful  “knowledge”  in  the  Foucauldian  sense 
to  gain  and  exercise  power  over  peers.  This  study  confirms  that  children  use  classroom 
rules  to  their  own  advantage  to  exclude  others  from  play  situations  or  to  direct  play  in  a 
desired  manner. 

Researchers  in  early  childhood  settings  carry  a responsibility  to  the  children  they 
are  studying.  In  qualitative  research  in  particular,  the  researcher  spends  a great  deal  of 
time  in  close  contact  with  the  children,  getting  to  know  them  well  and  becoming  a part  of 
their  everyday  life  for  a time  (Hatch,  1995).  My  research  led  me  to  be  present  in 
situations  that  could  have  posed  an  ethical  dilemma.  In  order  to  see  how  scenes  of 
conflict  would  play  out  among  a group  of  children,  as  researcher,  I would  have  learned 
more  by  stepping  back  and  not  intervening.  However,  this  was  not  possible  even  in  some 
situations  where  physical  violence  did  not  appear  likely.  If  I had  allowed  a child  to 
become  the  victim  of  physical  or  even  verbal  abuse,  I would  have  been  denying  that  child 
the  benefit  that  children  ought  to  gain  by  being  close  to  a caring  adult.  In  short,  I would 
have  betrayed  the  children’s  trust  in  me.  This  need  to  maintain  their  trust  was  particularly 
pertinent  because  of  my  dual  role  as  researcher  and  as  director  of  this  child-care  center. 
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However,  I believe  it  to  be  pertinent  also  for  any  researcher  in  an  early  childhood  setting. 
All  adults  who  enter  early  childhood  settings  have  a responsibility  to  care  for  the  children 
and  to  take  care  that  they  are  not  harmed  in  any  way. 

Educational  Practice 

This  study  can  serve  to  add  insight  into  the  nature  of  violence  in  the  early 
childhood  classroom.  Teachers  are  aware  that  violence  and  aggression  exist  in  their 
classrooms,  and  this  study  provides  information  on  how  violence  begins  and  ways  in 
which  children  respond  to  the  violent  behavior  of  their  peers.  This  information  may  be 
helpful  to  teachers  in  preventing  and  diffusing  violent  behavior  in  their  classrooms  and  in 
raising  teacher  awareness  of  the  likelihood  that  some  types  of  violence  will  escalate.  The 
results  of  this  study  are  not  generalizable  to  other  settings;  indeed  each  early  childhood 
setting  is  unique,  comprised  of  individual  children  and  teachers  whose  behaviors  are  not 
predictable.  However,  this  study  may  help  teachers  to  understand  the  general  nature  of 
violence  in  an  early  childhood  setting.  Some  specific  recommendations  follow  that 
practitioners  may  find  useful  in  informing  their  practice.  In  addition,  there  are 
recommendations  for  parents  and  also  for  public  and  social  policy  regarding  young 
children. 

Recommendations  for  Practitioners 

Teachers  have  many  opportunities  to  influence  children’s  development  in  social 
competence.  Indeed  many  view  social-skills  development  as  the  first  and  foremost 
responsibilty  of  preschools  (Gartrell,  1995;  Katz  & McClellan,  1997).  When  teachers 
plan  and  develop  strategies  to  foster  young  children’s  social  skills,  they  often  achieve 
high  levels  of  success,  even  with  children  who  demonstrate  difficult  behaviors.  Some 
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children  have  difficulty  with  perspective-taking;  that  is,  understanding  that  others  may 
view  a situation  differently.  In  this  study  Peter,  for  example,  appeared  unable  toview 
situations  from  the  point  of  view  of  another  child.  When  children  can  take  the  perspective 
of  another,  they  recognize  what  would  be  useful  or  meaningful  to  someone  else  whose 
needs  may  be  different  from  their  own.  This  is  a skill  that  very  young  children  do  not 
possess,  but  in  the  preschool  years,  from  age  three  to  five,  most  children  begin  to  have  an 
early  understanding  that  individuals  may  take  a different  perspective  (Derscheid,  1995; 
Kostelnik,  1993). 

For  children  who  have  difficulty  understanding  that  other  individuals  may  have  a 
different  perspective,  time  spent  in  circle  discussions  with  small  groups  of  children  may 
help  them  to  see  that  people  have  different  ideas.  Teachers  can  help  when  they  intervene 
in  conflicts  by  explaining  how  each  participant  in  the  conflict  views  the  situation.  For 
example,  Michael  leaves  the  toy  car  he  is  playing  with  on  the  floor  to  get  a block  to  use  in 
his  building.  Peter  approaches,  sees  the  car,  picks  it  up  and  starts  to  play  with  it.  Michael 
returns,  claims  ownership  to  the  car,  accusing  Peter  of  taking  his  toy,  and  a conflict 
ensues.  A teacher  might  carefully  explain  the  situation  to  both  boys,  apportioning  no 
blame  or  ownership,  and  help  each  child  to  see  the  situation  from  the  other’s  point  of 
view.  The  teacher’s  role  is  to  state  what  has  happened  and  facilitate  resolution  by  helping 
children  to  understand  another’s  viewpoint. 

For  children  who  have  problems  with  social  approach  skills,  careful  intervention 
by  teachers  can  help  also.  Some  children  appear  to  be  unable  to  engage  their  peers  in 
interactions  in  an  appropriate  way  and  use  aggressive  means  to  try  to  enter  or  influence 
play.  In  the  Tulip  Classroom,  Lisa  was  one  such  child.  Children  with  language  delays  or 
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whose  first  language  is  not  English  may  have  problems  in  this  area.  Teachers  can  assist 
these  children  by  modeling  or  prompting,  giving  words  to  them,  or  speaking  on  their 
behalf  until  they  have  mastered  the  necessary  language  skills.  Intervention  with  other 
children  in  the  class  may  also  be  useful.  Teachers  can  explain  to  the  class  that  all  children 
have  strengths  and  all  have  needs  in  certain  areas.  Children  can  understand  the  language 
difficulties  of  a peer  if  these  are  sensitively  explained,  and,  given  time,  children  will 
accommodate  the  needs  of  a peer  with  limited  language  skills. 

Similarly,  children  who  attempt  to  dominate  play  and  exert  inappropriate 
influence  or  control  over  the  play  of  others  may  learn  through  teacher  intervention  more 
appropriate  ways  to  play  with  others.  Intervention  is  best  done  during  peaceful  play,  as 
children  are  more  receptive  when  their  equilibrium  is  not  threatened.  Teachers  can  model 
effective  ways  to  play  by  joining  dramatic  play  groups  and  taking  a role  in  the  play. 
However,  using  other  children  as  models  and  stating,  “I  like  the  way  Susan  is  playing,” 
tends  to  be  divisive  and  exclusive  and  does  not  build  the  kind  of  caring  community  that 
teachers  need  to  foster  to  build  a peaceful  and  peace-loving  classroom  (Katz  & 

McClellan,  1997). 

Teachers  can  help  children  like  Michael  who  have  problems  with  anger 
management  by  planning  intervention  programs  that  will  assist  children  in  dealing  with 
their  anger.  Marion  (1997)  recommends  seven  practices  that  teachers  can  use  in  guiding 
children  to  express  anger  appropriately  and  to  manage  their  own  angry  feelings.  She 
suggests  that  teachers  create  a safe  emotional  climate,  where  children’s  feelings  are 
acknowledged;  teachers  can  model  responsible  anger  management  by  letting  children 
know  that  they  feel  angry  at  times  too  and  by  showing  the  children  how  they  cope  with 
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their  anger.  Teachers  can  help  children  to  develop  self-regulatory  skills  by  establishing 
classroom  rules,  such  as  nobody  can  hurt  another  person,  and  having  expectations  that 
children  will  follow  the  rule,  reinforcing  it  when  necessary.  Teachers  can  help  children 
label  their  feelings  of  anger  and  other  people’s  angry  feelings.  They  can  encourage 
children  to  talk  about  interactions  that  make  them  feel  angry  by  listening  carefully  to  their 
feelings  without  judging  or  telling  the  children  to  feel  differently.  There  are  many 
appropriate  books  and  stories  that  teachers  can  use  to  help  children  understand  and 
manage  anger.  Finally,  teachers  can  communicate  their  ideas  with  parents  so  that  parents 
will  understand  their  approach  to  anger  management  and  try  similar  practices  at  home. 

In  light  of  the  recent  rash  of  extreme  violence  in  schools,  it  is  essential  that  early 
childhood  practitioners  pay  very  close  attention  to  the  anger  levels  of  young  children, 
encouraging  parents  to  seek  professional  help  for  children  who  demonstrate  greater  than 
normal  levels  of  anger.  Children  who  appear  unable  to  control  themselves  when  they  are 
angry  may  need  the  help  of  counselors  and  psychologists.  It  is  essential  to  regard  extreme 
anger  as  a serious  problem  and  not  simply  hope  or  trust  that  children  will  grow  out  of  it. 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  acts  of  violence  occurred  in  the  block  comer  and 
involved  boys.  Room  arrangement  plays  an  important  role  in  the  overall  atmosphere  of 
the  classroom  (McEvoy,  1991).  To  avoid  conflict,  block  areas  need  to  provide  adequate 
space  for  children  to  play  in  small  groups  while  not  interfering  with  the  play  of  others. 
Encouraging  girls  to  participate  in  block  play  would  be  sound  educational  practice  both 
to  ensure  that  girls  learn  the  skills  provided  by  this  kind  of  play  and  possibly  to  reduce 
the  number  of  aggressive  acts  in  this  area  of  the  classroom.  The  presence  of  teachers  as 
facilitators  of  play  is  also  very  important  in  reducing  the  number  of  violent  acts. 
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Practitioners  may  wish  to  increase  the  time  they  spend  facilitating  block  and  floor  play. 
Teachers  can  introduce  new  themes  into  the  play  or  take  up  the  children’s  themes  and 
expand  on  them  to  stimulate  the  children’s  imagination  and  help  them  with  construction 
skills.  Making  unusual  materials  available  will  also  extend  block  play  and  may  make  it 
more  attractive  to  girls.  The  teachers  in  the  Tulip  Classroom  frequently  changed  the  toys 
that  were  available  in  blocks,  sometimes  putting  sea  or  pond  creatures  on  the  shelves, 
adding  toy  people  and  farm  animals  or  wild  animals.  They  explained  at  rug  times  the  toys 
that  were  available  and  asked  the  children  for  suggestions  as  to  how  they  might  use  them 
in  their  play.  Still,  however,  the  girls  did  not  spend  much  time  in  the  block-play  area. 
Active  encouragement  by  a teacher  who  is  present  might  draw  girls  to  the  block  comer. 
Should  conflict  begin  to  occur,  teachers  can  facilitate  resolution  by  asking  the  children  to 
calmly  define  the  problem  as  they  see  it.  The  teacher  can  then  engage  in  problem  solving 
with  the  children,  asking  what  they  might  do  to  resolve  the  conflict.  Facilitating  conflict 
resolution  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  should  help  establish  a classroom  climate  of 
caring  and  concern  that  can  be  reinforced  throughout  the  year.  Practitioners  should, 
however,  be  careful  not  to  direct  the  play,  as  this  may  interfere  with  children’s  social 
development  (Innocenti  et  al.,  1986).  A balance  between  facilitation  of  play  and  stepping 
back  when  the  children  are  playing  productively  provides  the  optimum  level  of  teacher 
involvement. 

It  is  important  that  teachers  talk  with  children  about  violent  behavior,  intervening 
when  it  occurs  and  helping  children  to  find  words  to  resolve  their  conflicts.  When 
teachers  discuss  conflict  and  offer  children  words  to  resolve  conflicts,  the  number  of 
aggressive  acts  decreases,  and  children  can  take  over  for  themselves  verbal  conflict 
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resolution.  Facilitating  language  development  is  essential,  as  children  with  good  verbal 
skills  are  more  able  and  more  likely  to  be  able  to  resolve  conflicts  using  words  than  by 
using  violence  (Steven  & Bliss,  1995).  It  is  not  only  children  with  delayed  language 
skills,  however,  who  engage  in  physical  violence,  so  it  is  essential  for  all  children  that 
teachers  engage  in  discussions  about  peaceful  conflict  resolution.  Many  teachers  use  the 
phrase  “Use  your  words”  with  children  to  encourage  them  to  resolve  conflict.  As  I have 
discussed,  some  children  have  few  words  to  use,  and  putting  demands  on  them  to  use 
words  may  increase  their  frustration.  Teachers  may  have  to  speak  for  children  with 
limited  language  skills  until  they  have  words  of  their  own  to  use.  They  may  also  need  to 
inform  children  with  more  mature  language  skills  that  some  children  cannot  yet  use 
words  the  way  they  do.  Even  very  young  children  can  understand  that  not  everyone  has 
the  same  skills  and  ability  levels,  and  helping  children  to  acknowledge  these  differences 
goes  a long  way  to  establishing  a caring  community  that  respects  and  cares  about 
differences  and  diversity  (Derman- Sparks  1989;  Slaby  et  al,  1995). 

The  recommendations  listed  above  may  appear  overwhelming  for  teachers  who 
are  already  shouldering  a great  responsibility  in  working  with  young  children  and  their 
families.  Many  teachers  feel  that  children  bring  far  more  behavior  problems  to  school 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past,  and  teachers  must  find  ways  to  deal  with  individual  behavior 
problems  and  keep  the  rest  of  the  class  on  track.  Teachers  more  than  ever  need  support 
and  assistance  in  their  practice  from  school  administration,  from  guidance  and  support 
personnel,  and  from  mental-health  professionals.  Training  in  working  with  children  with 
special  needs  is  very  helpful  for  teachers  who  have  children  with  severe  aggression 
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problems.  Administrators  must  provide  high-quality  inservice  training  to  prevent  teachers 
from  burnout  when  working  with  severe  behavioral  problems. 

Recommendations  for  Working  with  Parents 

Parents  must  share  the  responsibility  to  teach  children  peaceful  ways  to  resolve 
conflict.  As  their  first  teachers,  parents  have  the  greatest  influence  in  early  childhood 
over  a child’s  social  development.  What  parents  do  may  foster  or  impede  a young  child’s 
social  skills.  Parenting  styles  have  a tremendous  effect  on  the  child’s  development.  Three 
major  parenting  styles  have  been  identified;  authoritarian,  authoritative,  and  permissive. 
Authoritarian  parents  are  harsh  and  detached,  authoritative  parents,  friendly  and 
affectionate,  permissive  parents  are  affectionate  and  tolerant,  show  little  control  and  have 
low  expectations  (Kostelnik  et  al,  1994).  Children  of  authoritative  parents  generally 
adjust  best  in  school  and  demonstrate  good  social  skills.  These  children  are  generally 
cooperative,  friendly  and  happy  and  have  high  self-reliance  and  self-control.  Parenting 
classes  where  there  is  a free  exchange  of  ideas,  no  blame  for  the  mistakes  that  all  parents 
make  and  support  from  leaders  and  participants  can  be  most  successful  in  guiding  parents 
as  they  raise  their  children.  Parenting  in  today’s  world  is  a very  difficult  task,  and  the 
more  support  parents  receive,  the  better  support  their  children  will  have  as  they  grow. 
Schools  and  child  care  centers  can  also  educate  parents  through  newsletters  and  by 
making  available  easily  readable  research  on  parenting  and  educational  issues,  especially 
for  those  parents  who  do  not  have  the  time  to  attend  regular  parenting  meetings. 

Allowing  and  encouraging  parents  to  spend  time  in  the  classroom  with  their  children 
creates  opportunities  for  teachers  to  model  to  parents  their  ways  of  facilitating  peaceful 
conflict  resolution.  Parents  may  then  begin  to  use  similar  techniques  at  home  with  their 
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children.  Many  opportunities  should  be  provided  for  parents  to  visit  classrooms,  bearing 
in  mind  that  many  parents  do  not  have  flexible  work  schedules.  More  work-site  child  care 
and  early  education  programs  will  help  parents  have  the  flexibility  to  visit  their  children 
during  lunch  breaks  or  spend  time  in  the  center  as  they  drop  them  off  or  pick  them  up. 
Increased  public  funding  and  tax  incentives  are  essential  to  encourage  employers  to 
provide  child  care  for  their  employees. 

Social  Policy  Recommendations 

While  practitioners  and  parents  play  a very  important  role  in  assisting  children 
with  peaceful  conflict  resolution,  the  burden  of  the  problem  of  violence  among  children 
should  not  be  left  entirely  with  them,  and  society  should  not  expect  teachers  to  solve  a 
problem  that  has  many  societal  influences.  Kuykendall  (1995)  writes  that  “aggression  is 
an  infringement  of  rights”  (p  58).  A child  who  is  hurt  or  made  anxious  and  fearful  has  his 
or  her  rights  infringed  upon.  This  is  true  whether  violence  exists  in  the  home,  in  school, 
in  the  neighborhood  or  in  the  media.  We  must  get  the  message  across  that  violence  in  any 
form  damages  the  lives  of  the  youngest  and  most  vulnerable  members  of  our  society,  and 
they  must  be  protected  from  the  harm  that  violence  causes. 

Violence  is  a societal  problem,  not  simply  the  problem  of  a few.  We  cannot  treat 
the  problem  of  violence  as  one  specific  to  a few  “problem”  children  and  families.  We 
must  recognize  that  many  factors  contribute  to  the  problem  of  violent  behavior  in  young 
children.  Boys  who  are  enculturated  to  believe  that  it  is  manly  to  be  aggressive  can  be 
taught  different  messages  if  society  is  ready  to  commit  to  reducing  violence.  Parents  who 
struggle  with  feelings  of  isolation  in  raising  their  children  can  receive  support  from  health 
and  educational  systems  that  recognise  the  difficulties  of  parenting  rather  than  blame 
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parents  for  their  inadequacies.  Parents  and  children  need  high  quality,  safe  early 
education  and  after-school  programs,  where  children  are  nurtured  and  taught  their  own 
value.  Programs  that  support  and  value  children  and  families  do  not  come  cheap;  public 
funding  is  needed  to  make  these  programs  possible.  Much  lip  service  is  paid  to  improving 
the  self  esteem  of  children.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  children  can  feel  valued  in  the 
community  until  society  commits  money  to  programs  to  help  children  and  their  families. 

Young  and  Chiland  (1993)  write  that  the  lack  of  economic  justice  in  our  society 
breeds  disillusionment,  even  violence. 

Persistent,  flagrant,  and  unjust  political,  economic,  and  legal  structures  lead  to 
despair  and  rage.  Along  the  way,  individuals  (or  entire  groups)  may  relinquish 
respect  for  and  adherence  to  the  law.  Every  country  has  examples  of  these 
problems,  particularly  visible  in  the  underclasses.  Children  grow  up  knowing  that 
their  opportunities  for  the  future  are  minimal,  if  they  exist  at  all.  (p.  200) 

Finally,  we  must  begin  to  understand  that  Western  civilizations  were  founded  on 

violence  in  the  form  of  slavery,  the  subjugation  of  women  and  minorities,  the  law  of  the 

gun,  and  militarism  (Brown,  1993;  Burgess,  1996).  Worldwide  injustice  and  the  violence 

it  engenders  still  exist,  and  Western  society  profits  from  it  daily.  Burgess  writes,  “The 

practice  of  using  human  beings  as  a means  to  economic  ends  - their  lives,  our  ends  - is 

intrinsic  to  our  commercial  system.  The  real  work  of  antislavery  reform,  of  inward 

change,  is  work  we  still  have  to  do”  (p.  193).  When  children  see  their  parents,  teachers, 

and  other  adult  role  models  working  towards  social  and  global  justice,  the  foundation  for 

the  cessation  of  violence  will  be  firm. 

As  a nation,  we  must  turn  our  attention  to  the  messages  that  children,  especially 
boys,  receive  from  many  different  sources.  Graphic  and  more  subtle  violence  is  present  in 
the  lives  of  our  very  young  children  in  ways  that  it  has  never  existed  before.  This  level  of 
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exposure  to  violence  is  damaging  the  very  youngest  and  most  vulnerable  in  our  society. 
The  problems  of  violence  among  and  towards  children  will  continue  unless  we  address 
the  problem  as  an  urgent  national  public  concern. 


APPENDICES 


APPENDIX  1 

INTERVIEW  QUESTIONS  - TEACHERS 


Question  1 

I am  interested  in  the  ways  young  children  deal  with  conflict  during  their  play  and 
interactions.  Can  you  estimate  how  many  conflicts  you  observe  each  day  in  the 
classroom? 

Question  2 

Are  the  children  able  to  resolve  their  own  conflicts? 

Question  3 

Are  there  some  children  who  are  more  skilled  than  others  at  resolving  conflicts 
peacefully?  What  skills  do  you  think  these  children  possess?  What  kinds  of  things  do 
they  do  or  say  that  result  in  peaceful  conflict  resolution? 

Question  4 

Are  there  some  children  who  are  almost  always  unable  to  resolve  conflicts  peacefully? 
What  kinds  of  problems  do  they  experience?  Do  you  notice  things  that  they  do  or  say 
that  lead  to  persistent  conflicts  in  their  interactions? 

Question  5 

Do  you  notice  that  conflicts  occur  more  in  some  areas  of  the  classroom  than  others? 
Which  areas  and  why  do  you  think  this  is  so? 

Question  6 

Do  you  notice  that  conflicts  occur  more  at  certain  times  of  the  day?  Which  times  and 
why  do  you  think  this  is  so? 

Question  7 

At  what  point  during  a conflict  between  children  do  you  feel  you  must  intervene?  In 
what  ways  do  you  intervene. 

Question  8 (After  a conflict  has  occurred) 

Please  tell  me  what  you  think  occurred  and  how  the  conflict  was  resolved. 
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APPENDIX  2 

INTERVIEW  QUESTIONS  - CHILDREN 


I will  select  questions  from  the  following  that  are  appropriate  to  situations  I have 
observed  during  interactions  among  children. 

Question  1 

Can  you  tell  me  what  happened  when  (child's  name)  and  (child's  name)  were  playing? 
Question  2 

Can  you  tell  me  why  (child's  name)  and  (child's  name)  were  fighting? 

Question  3 

Can  you  tell  me  why  (child's  name)  hit  (or  kicked,  or  scratched)  (child's  name)? 
Question  4 

It  looked  as  though  you  were  very  angry  when  (describe  incident.)  Can  you  tell  me  what 
happened?  Can  you  tell  me  why  you  behaved  as  you  did? 

Question  5 

I'm  sorry  you  were  hurt  when  (describe  incident.)  Can  you  tell  me  what  happened?  Can 
you  tell  me  why  you  behaved  as  you  did? 

Question  6 

I liked  the  way  you  used  your  words  when  (describe  incident.) 

Can  you  explain  to  me  what  happened?  Can  you  tell  me  why  you  behaved  as  you  did? 
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APPENDIX  3 

CODED  BEHAVIORS  AND  THEIR  DEFINITIONS 


Physical  violence 
hurt 

Aggressive  behavior  involving  physical  contact  and  intention  to 
another. 

Violent  talk 

Yelling,  screaming,  or  verbally  abusing  another,  including 
name-calling  and  insults. 

Threats  and  taunting  Verbal  aggression  designed  to  intimidate  or  belittle  another. 


Fantasy  violence 

Play  or  talk  about  violence,  including  imaginative  and  media 
violence. 

Voicing  objections 

Verbal  protest  against  the  behavior  or  violence  of  another. 

Requesting  teacher 

intervention 

either 

Requesting  the  help  or  intervention  of  a teacher  or  other  adult, 
verbally  or  with  a non-verbal  cue,  with  a violent  or  potentially 
violent  situation. 
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